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Look, compare ... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man ! 


“HANDIEST HAND 
THE 


That’s what owners say after working with 
their new Massey-Ferguson 50. They’ve found 
this 3-plow tractor working more, on more 
jobs, and doing them better than ever before. 
The famous Ferguson System handlesall those 
fully mounted implements so easy. No stretch- 
ing or straining to reach any of the controls. 
Even the easy-chair comfort of the seat makes 
days seem shorter. Variable-Drive PTO and 
Two-Stage Clutching means extra versatility. 
The MF 50 comes in four front end models 
and has pads for front and mid mounted im- 
plements. There’s lots more you should know 
about this ambitious “worker,” so call your 
dealer for a demonstration on your own farm! 


There are many good reasons why Massey-Ferguson has become the 
world’s largest maker of farm tractors.... The Massey-Ferguson 50 
is one of them. 


A modern, high-compression, high-torque engine provides the Bal- 
anced Power for 3-furrow plowing, seed bed preparation, or light chore 
work, Extra features have been engineered into the engine for added 
efficiency, longer life and easy service. The Cyclo-head Combustion 
Chamber swirls the fuel mixture for complete combustion and power 
throughout the entire stroke. This efficiently uses less fuel and provides 
more power. 


The Ferguson System sets this tractor apart from all the rest. It does 
away with the need for expensive, built-in, fuel-wasting weight. It has 
© unique way of making tractor, implement and soil work together for 


you! The Ferguson System presents a new high in handling 
ease and precision. A simple touch of the finger-tip sets 
the draft. . . . it’s maintained automatically. When you 
see the MF 50 at your Massey-Ferguson Dealer, ask 
about 4-Way Work Control—found only on Ferguson 
System Tractors. 


Four Front End Models make the MF 50 even more versa- 
tile. Choose yours in the standard wheel, high arch, dual or 
single front wheel row-crop model. Rear tread may be ad- 
justed from 48 to 76 in. Power-adjustable wheels are available 
if desired. Available in gas or LPG models. 


Be sure to see or call your M-F Dealer today for a demon- 
stration of this or any other Massey-Ferguson Tractor. Don’t 
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forget to ask him about the Protected Time Payment Plans that make 
it easy to buy on terms perfectly suited to your farm income pattern. 


Massey-Ferguson 141 Four Row Swing Frame Cultivator (illustrated 
above) is the years-ahead, fastest, easiest front-mounted cultivator made. 
You drive in and hook up. When you’re through—unhook and back out. 
Your tractor’s ready for other jobs. Independent hydraulic controls are 
through the Ferguson System. Adjustable for 28: to 42 in. rows. Other 
Massey-Ferguson Cultivator models available for all rowed crops. 

New Massey-Ferguson 25 Tandem Disc Harrow with new wide 7%" 
disc spacing improves cultivation in trashy.-or stubble conditions. 3- 
point hitch mounted. Available in 614%, 724 or 9 ft. widths, and with 20, 
24 or 28 discs. All come with either 16 or 18 in. diameter discs. Also 
available with cutout discs. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter of Modern Farming . .. World’s Most Famous Combines 
and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 


THIS BAG IS 
THE BEST 
BAG YOU 
CAN BUY! 


GUARANTEED 
TOTAL (NITRATE) NITROGEN ...1h% 

SODIUM (tau. ro 35% $000 ) 
NON-ACID FORMIN: 
CHILEAN NITRATE SALES Com 
‘20 


IDEAL FOR FLORIDA’S SOIL AND CLIMATE 


Yes, Chilean is ideal—especially for your early spring application. 
It’s the only natural combination of nitrate nitrogen, sodium and 
minor elements in the world. All of the nitrogen in Chilean is 100 
per cent nitrate nitrogen. There is nothing to compare with the speed 
and efficiency of nitrate nitrogen, especially for your early spring 
application to get the new crop off to a good start. That is why 
Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda or Chilean Nitrate of Soda-Potash, 
where you need extra potash, is so highly efficient for Florida citrus 
and especially for your early spring application to see the trees 
through the blooming and fruit-setting period. 


If you need additional potash, you will find Chilean Nitrate of Soda- 
Potash (15-0-14) very satisfactory. Like Chilean Soda, it is a natural 
combination of 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen, potash, sodium and 
minor elements. Either straight or in mixed fertilizer, be sure to 
specify CHIL-ean Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of Soda-Potash. 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 


The Cover... 


This month’s cover shows Tony 
Rosbough (see “Bulk Handling Cuts 
Vegetable Costs,” page 16) between 
two of his packing house employees 
who are grading acorn squash on 
the processing line. 

Rosbough is one of the larger 
truck farmers in the Immokalee 
area. This season, he had 200 acres 
of acorn squash alone. In addition, 
he had some 800 acres planted to 
other vegetables. 
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Slaughter steers injected with 
tranquilizers before shipment 
didnt show a significant difference 
from check steers in Texas tests. 

Twenty-eight steers, injected 
with 50 mg. of perphenazine be- 
fore an 1l-hour shipment, lost an 
average of 58 pounds enroute. On 
the other hand, the 29 steers which 
didn’t get the tranquilizer lost an 
average of 60 saad. 

A small difference in shrink and 
carcass yield is not statistically sig- 
nificant, according to Texas A&M 
Extension researcher John H. Jones. 
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1. If you are in a brown study, 
what are you doing? 

2. What does an aviator mean by 
the term “hedge hopping”? 

3. How is the vacancy filled 
when a senator dies in office? 

4. What trees are traditionally 
cut by moonlight? / 

5. The initials of the Great Lakes 
form what word? 

6. Who is honorary president of 
the Girl Scouts of America? 

7. “Cameleopard” was the for- 
mer name of what animal? 

8. What is “aphasia”? 

9. In the U. S., when do national 
political parties hold conventions 
and select candidates for President 
and Vice President? 

10. What causes the hum of the 
humming-bird? 

(Answers on Page 37) 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 15-20: Volusia County Fair, DeLand. 

Feb. 17-21: Kissimmee Valley Livestock 
Show, Kissimmee. 

Feb. 19-21: Silver Spurs Rodeo, Kissimmee. 

Feb. 22-27: Central Florida Fair, Orlando. 

Feb. 22-28: Pinellas County Fair & Horse 
Show, Largo. 

Feb. 24-26: Suwannee River Beef Cattle 
Show, Fannin Springs. 

Feb. 24-27: Pasco County Fair, Dade City. 

Feb. 27: Pasco Horse Show, Dade City. 

Feb. 25-28: Orange Bowl Rodeo, Miami. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 1: North Florida Livestock 
Show & Sale, Madison. 

Feb. 29-March 5: Florida Strawberry Festi- 
val, Plant City. 

Mar. 1-5: Hendry County Fair & Livestock 
Show, Clewiston. 

Mar. 3-5: Polk County Youth Fair, Bartow. 

Mar. 4-6: Sarasota Rodeo, Sarasota. 

Mar. 7-12: Lake County Fair & Flower 
Show, Eustis. 

Mar. 12: Florida Hereford Spring Sale, Ocala. 

Mar. 14-19: Sarasota County Agricultural 
Fair, Sarasota. 

Mar. 14-20: City of Lakeland-Florida South- 
ern College 75th Anniversary Celebration, 
Lakeland. 

Mar. 17-20: 10th annual 100 Mile Com- 
petitive Trail Ride, Sewell Ranch, near 
Umatilla. 
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Industry-Subsidized Export 


Program for Citrus Proposed 


Riciean $2.5 millions in the 
hopes of increasing, by seven-fold, 
the sales of fresh and processed 
fruit products. 

Such, in brief, is the gist of a 
proposal the state’s citrus industry 
has been asked to study. Florida 
Citrus Mutual, which presented the 
proposal, suggests: 

Raise approximately $2.5 millions 
by an assessment of two cents per 
box on the total crop. Spend this 
money to subsidize a year’s sales 
of fresh and processed products in 
foreign countries. 

According to Mutual, this sub- 
sidy could stimulate annual export 
sales of 5 
and grapefruit combined. The re- 
moval of this much fruit could in- 
crease the on-tree value of the two 
crops sold for domestic consump- 
tion by almost $17.5 millions. 

For several years, the federal 
government financed a subsidy on 
Florida oranges and grapefruit sold 
to friendly nations overseas. But 
this incentive payment was discon- 
tinued when returns to the grower 
soared because of freeze-caused 
fruit scarcity. 

The new proposal would replace 
the government subsidy. It was 
developed by Martin E. Hearn, 
Mutual's expert on exports, on in- 


million boxes of oranges | 


grapefruit in fresh or processed 


form.) 


Israel, 
and South 


“Competing areas—like 
Morocco, Spain, Italy 


CUBIC FEET OF AIR 


Africa—all have much flexibility of 
action, with export incentive pro- 
grams of one type or another. 

“While it is difficult to pinpoint 
exactly how much of a subsidy per- 
box should be allotted, an arbitrary 
figure of 50¢ per box equivalent 
would require $2.5 million in assess- 
ments, excluding costs of adminis- 
tration. This works out at 2¢ a box 
on the total crop. 

“For this additional $2.5 million 
outlay by growers, the additional 
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returns resulting from an overall 
improvement in on-tree prices 
should amount to an estimated 
1842¢ per box on oranges (or $17,- 
205,000 more) and 844¢ per box on 
grapefruit (or $2,720,000 more) a 
total of $19,925,000. 

“Deducting the $2.5 million col- 
lected in subsidy assessments, the 
net estimated additional income 


from this export operation would 
be $17,425,000.” 
(Continued on Page 6) 


ADVANCEMENT 


structions from Mutual's Export 
Committee. 
— 
Expected increase in the value ° om 
of Florida’s citrus crops resulting 
from stimulating export sales, by any standard—judged by any Hardie patented two-fan assembly. 
nay Wi fect | etail—this new Hardie Duo-Fan Model No. . wo, 40 inch axial flow fans mount- 
Hearn says, is based on the effect DF-800, two-fan sprayer is the greatest and. ed with blades opposed on a single 
wane , shaft, del 7,500 CFM plus. 
this fruit er ic | most advanced sprayer ever built. Not only + 
of tl bes is it a bigger sprayer than ever before avail- ume than a conventional single 40’’ 
of the supply and demand factors | able, but each and every part right downto * fan. Covers more acres per hour 
which determine what the grower | the nozzle tips saves time, labor and cuts ° than any other make of sprayer. 
ag Stes 8 his fruit. | maintenance cost to the vanishing point. ° 36 nozzles—18 on each side—for 
“Taking the current season crop | : c= hi * 45 discharge on either or BOTH sides. 
estimate of 125 million boxes of is bigger and stronger than any 
oranges and grapefruit,” he points Nozzle tip sizes changed in the field 
out, “and based on 4% being the | What other sprayer permits you to adjust ; a 4 ful 501 Cubic Inch Heavy Dut d d for | 
yroper amount which should be ex- | rozzles, even change tips, easily and quickly 
pro} in the field, spray largest tr on BOTH ° |» Sustained operation. 50 gallon oversize gasoline tank [runs all day without 
ported, shipments overseas should | ON © refilling). L-P gas engine available 
be around 5 million boxes | sides of the row and meet the most gruelling ., . 
(Hearn’s 4% figure, based on the | tests with more than ample capacity and , [> New, big oil cooler—cuts oil cost. AIRCRAFT TYPE 
é / » Das 9 > 
current U.S. estimate of Florida's power? Growers everywhere, regardless of Long life, oversize, tube andfinrad’ REMOTE CONTROL 
crop. would mean 3,720,000 boxes | acreage, will thrill to the performance of this + [> jatorgives15%to20% morecooling. 
P, 1 980) 000 great sprayer. It marks the beginning of a DEPENDABLE... 
new era in pest control. There is a Hardie PROVEN 
dealer near you. Ask him for a demonstra- * stainless agitator paddles, stainless 
tion. Write for literature. <3 drive tube, all stainless interior Heavy duty cone 
° piping. struction, simple ' 
design, easy to 
operate, Controle 
° Transmission assembly of tremen- throttle and spray 
Hardie DF-520 includes * dous strength. Direct drive to fans, peor La one or 
| the same advanced features e both sides. 
as the DF-800, with over « Be Fan bearings completely protected, 
62,500 cubic feet of air . easily lubricated. 


per minute. 


AN _MANU FA T URER F;: Write today for illustrated literature. The Hardie Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
bes ee Use the coupon. Dept. FG 
Agricultural Sprayers Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PI d dat 

High ease send me Duo-Fan Sprayer data. 

“Some folks say I pamper my | ee 


hogs...” "SPRAYERS ARE OUR BUSINESS — OUR ONLY BUSINESS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


| 
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Citrus Export Subsidy (Continued from Page 5) 


Such a plan, according to Hearn, 
could be operated under a federal 
marketing agreement. He adds: 

“However, the law authorizing 
such agreements would have to be 
amended to permit assessing or- 
anges used by processors. Grape- 
fruit is covered by the present law. 

“After the act were amended, 


then the type of program to be used 
would be incorporated in a market- 
ing agreement and order for actual 
operation of the two-price export 
program. A committee of growers, 
shippers and processors would have 
authority to raise or lower the sub- 
sidy to be paid to exporters, as cur- 
rent conditions dictated, with such 


acts subject to approval by the U.S 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
“Inasmuch as any export program 
would have to include both fresh 
and processed citrus impartially, 
some pre-season determination of 
the volume of fresh oranges and 
grapefruit to be exported would be 
necessary. This would allow con- 
tracting refrigerated shipping space 
for movement at regular intervals 
throughout the season, at the most 
favorable transportation rates. 
“Fruit would, of course, be rigor- 


THE PERFECT POST. BLOOM COMBINATION 


PROVEN SUPERIOR BY SUCCESSFUL CITRUS GROWERS 


] TRI-BASIC COPPER (Micronized) — The dependable 


fungicide for complete protection against fungus disease — 


? TENNESSEE’S NU-Z = The neutral zinc that gives perfect cor- 


rection and prevention of Zinc deficiency — 


3 SPRAY NU-MANESE = Gives positive control and prevention 


of Manganese deficiency — 


ALL THREE NEUTRAL MATERIALS—UNWANTED RESIDUE 


ON LEAVES HELD TO A MINIMUM --- 


—Whether You Buy Nutritional Mixtures—or Straight Materials—for 
Your Post-Bloom Spray—Always Specify THESE TENNESSEE 
PRODUCTS—Your Assurance of Quality and Dependability— 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


5-29 Grant Buliding « Atianta 3, Georgia 


CORPORATION 
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ously graded as to external appear- 
ance so that only the best quality 
would be shipped abroad and bring 
the best prices at auction. 

“An allotment program giving 
each packing house its fair share 
of the export business would have 
to be set up. All such fruit could 
be packed under a master brand 
label with each packing house 
using an identifying code mark. 

“For processed, the agency ad- 
ministering the program could 
either allow processors to continue 
selling under their own brand 
names to established customers or 
a master brand could be created 
and all processed products sold 
under that label.” 


Such an export program would 
appear to have important advan- 
tages for both shippers and 
growers. 

In the first place, Hearn points 
out, foreign buyers prefer the smal! 
size fruit. He adds: 

“Consequently, this program 
would assist fresh fruit shippers in 
disposing of small size oranges and 
grapefruit which are either heavily 
discounted by the chains or go into 
single-strength juice at prices lower 
than current fresh fruit quotations. 

“For processors, it would help 
them meet the ever-increasingly 
fierce competition from Israel, Mo- 
rocco, and Spain—all of which have 
been enjoying American financial 
subsidies (through the U.S. State 
Department sanctioned Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
the Development Loan Fund Cor- 
poration, the Import-Export Bank) 
over the past 10 years to the esti- 
mated value of $350 million. 

“It would also help those proces- 
sors by providing two customers— 
one domestic and the other over- 
seas—for canned juices. This should 
assist in stabilizing the entire mar- 
ket structure. 

“This scheme would materially 
assist in maintaining a steady sup- 
ply of top-quality fresh and proc- 
essed Florida citrus products to 
overseas customers at fully com- 
petitive prices.” 
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Meat Information 


Schools Scheduled 


Fux MEAT INFORMATION schools 
will be held in various parts of the 
state next month by the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Dr. R. L. Reddish, associate ani- 
mal industrialist with the Extension 
Service, reports the schools are be- 
ing conducted in cooperation with 
the National Livestock and Meat 
Board. 

The first of the schools will be 
held Monday, March 21 in Talla- 
hassee. On the four succeeding 
days, schools will be held in Lees- 
burg, Cocoa, Bartow, and Sarasota. 

Information on all phases of meat 
—both for homemakers and trades- 
people—will be featured during the 
sessions. The daily schools will be 
open from 9:30 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
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Nobody takes such tender, lovin’ care of you as Chevrolet 


(and Chevy’s cradle-soft ride shows it) 


One ride in this new ’60 Chevrolet will persuade you most 
gently that what we say is true. No other leading low-priced 
car coddles you with Full Coil springs at all four wheels. Or 
looks after your welfare with Safety Plate Glass in all windows, 
crank-operated ventipanes and dozens of other conveniences 
that make a car a comfort to own. Your dealer will be delighted 
to show you all the considerate ways Chevy has remembered 


you (without once forgetting about your budget): 


the superlative ’60 Chevrolet . . . there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala Convertible. 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a low- 
er and narrower transmission tunnel 
that gives more foot room. 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that easier-to-load vacation- 
sized trunk, for instance). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of 
regular). 

Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 


to satisfy the most finicky driver). 
Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy's ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with 
the extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you've never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important reason 
Chevy's the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Simple Cultural Practices 


Reduce Stem Rot in Peanuts 


a not (southern blight) is 
one of the most widespread and 
destructive diseases of peanuts. 
For more than 30 years, peanut 
breeders have been seeking resist- 


Bags of mixed fertilizer containing Hi-D 
are loaded on a citrus grower’s truck. 


Practically all fertilizer manufacturers 
in Florida now use Hi-D in their mixed 
goods because there is no other ammo- 
nium nitrate like it! Hi-D is made by an 
exclusive patented process which re- 
sults in special-shape granules that 
assure the most accurate and even dis- 
tribution of nitrogen throughout the 
mix. Strong and of high density, Hi-D 
granules resist break-up during han- 
dling. Hi-D is super dry, too. It stays 
dry longer—in storage, in handling, and 
in the field, even on hot, sticky days. 


Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate is unloaded 
from a freight car and put in storage. 
Hi-D stores extremely well. And Hi-D 
does not gum-up, won't clog, cake or 
bridge. It always flows freely. 


Hi-D is dumped into an elevator on its » 


way to being incorporated in a mixed fer- 
tilizer. Mixed a containing Hi-D fur- 
nish the grower both nitrate anc» :nonia 
nitrogen—the two key types thai all crops 
do best on. In mixed goods—there is no 
other ammonium nitrate like Hi-D. 


ance to this disease. But while run- 
ner varieties have generally been 
considered somewhat less suscep- 
tible than bunch varieties to the 
stem rot, very little proven resist- 
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550 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


ance has been found to date. 

Currently, therefore, we have no 
varieties resistant to stem rot. So 
it is an ever-present threat to pea- 
nuts. 

Yet, the ravages of this disease 
may soon be curtailed—by two sim- 
ple cultural practices. What’s more, 
these measures have been found 
equally beneficial for both the run- 
ner and bunch varieties of peanuts. 

L. W. Boyle, Georgia Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station plant path- 
ologist, conceived the new method. 
It consists of two simple steps. 

First: cover the surface litter 
four to eight inches deep when pre- 
paring the seedbed. 

Second: cultivate carefully in or- 
der to avoid throwing soil against 
the plants and use pre-emergence 
herbicide treatments to curb weeds. 


Conventional methods of seed- 
bed preparation leave much trash 
near the soil surface. The standard 
method of weed control is dirting 
(throwing soil around the base of 
the plants). 

However, stem rot is caused by a 
fungus (Sclerotium rolfsii) which 
lives on debris that is on or just 
below the soil surface. Consequent- 
ly stems, branches, and the pod- 
bearing stalks (pegs) of peanut 
plants are subject to infection. 

Deep covering—along with care- 
ful tillage to avoid dirting—denies 
the fungus the dead plant material 
on which to get started. Lower dis- 
ease and higher yields result. 


Florida peanut growers may ben- 
efit from this new control method. 
Extent of the disease does not vary 
too much in the peanut-growing 
areas of the south. 

R. W. Lipscomb, North Florida 
(Quincy) Experiment Station associ- 
ate agronomist assigned to the Mar- 
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ianna mobile unit, points out: 
“Generally, Florida soils in the 
peanut-growing areas have a low 
organic matter content. Since the 
disease appears to be associated 
with soils of high organic matter 
content, it might not be as severe in 
Florida as in areas farther north. 
“On the other hand, there ap- 
pears also to be a relationship be- 
tween high humidity and the ex- 
tent of infection of disease—with 
high humidity favoring infection. 
“In this latter case, the disease 
would be just as severe in Florida.” 


Tests comparing the new method 
with surface mulching (leaving 
trash on the top four inches of soil) 
and dirting were made at Holland, 
Virginia. Agricultural Research 
Service pathologist K. H. Garren 
and agricultural engineer G. B. 
Duke found: 

Experimental plots of the runner 
variety showed 3.9% infection and 
yielded 3,684 pounds of peanuts 

r acre. Control plots cultivated 

y conventional methods showed 
14.8% infection and yielded only 
2,747 pounds per acre. 

Bunch peanuts gained about the 
same. But there was a more strik- 
ing reduction in rot: 

With the new control measures, 
bunch peanut infection was 3.4%; 
the yield, 3,364 pounds per acre. 
Under conventional cultivation, in- 
fection was 26.7%; the yield, 2,584 
pounds per acre. 

Deep covering and avoidance of 
dirting were adjudged the most 
practical controls for stem rot in 
most peanut-growing areas. But, 
caution the researchers, deep cover- 
ing of organic trash is not consider- 
ed feasible where soil is subject to 
wind erosion. 

One final note: Keeping excess 
dirt away from the row may also 
give the plant a better chance to 
branch freely. 


Short Course Slated for 
Beef Breeders, Herdsmen 


ANNUAL eagerly - awaited 
Beef Cattle Breeders’ and Herds- 
men's Short Course will be held 
April 21-23 at the University Live- 
stock Pavilion, Gainesville. 

Virtually every phase of Florida’s 
beef industry will be touched upon 
during the three-day course. One 
entire day will be devoted to lec- 
tures and demonstrations on the 
use of artificial inseminations. 

Out-of-state and Florida speakers 
will appear on the program. Among 
the topics they will discuss are: 

Income tax planning, shipping 
and handling losses, new develop- 
ments in beef production, pasture 
versus dry lot for fattening steers, 
production testing, and the value of 
record keeping. 

Presented for the first time this 
year will be the Florida Bankers 
Association’s annual rotating tro- 
phy. It will be awarded to the cat- 


tleman doing the best job on his 
production testing program. 

Co-sponsors of the short course 
are the University of Florida and 
the state’s eight breed associations. 
They are being assisted by the Ala- 
chua County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Anyone interested in beef cattle 
is invited to attend the short course. 
Persons wishing to obtain a copy 
of the program may do so by ad- 
dressing a request to: 

Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Win new friends but keep the 
old. The first are silver; the latter, 
gold. 
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When you're arguing with a fool, 

make sure he isn’t doing the same 


thing. 
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1960 
RACTORS RATE FIRST 
Farmers Rank Most Important 


AMERICA’S FAR 


2,230 farmers were asked a major i 
research organization what 
tractor. Six features stood out above all others. When 
measured by this yardstick, the new Case tractors for 
1960 scored an unquestionable first over any other tractor 
in the field! 

23% of all farmers voted power most important... and 
Case is the BIG POWER line for ’60. Power is up. . . as 
much as 25% . . . to give Case tractors power supremacy 

Price ranked next in importance . . . and here too, Case 
gives you the winning combination . . . power in abundance 
at a low price you can afford. Horsepower is up, but price 
per horsepower is down . . . to give you the biggest measure 
of tractor value in history. 

Ease of operation? You bet! Nowhere else can you find 


WEW .., KING OF THES-PLOW TR: ORS... 


to the Case 900, the new more-po. 
horsepower .. . hoe te capacity to master big acres) 
diesel hae @ prowed reputation for Instant «ic. 
protection, gas shoine ts with 


with $16.9 inches of beaming aren. 


ond 

5, top fuel 

stamina 
dard vansmission, 


tol 


} ESTABLISHED THE YARDSTICK 


the smooth, stall-free pull- of Case-o-matic Drive® 
. the convenience of both hand and foot throttle con- 
trol . . the effortless response of Case power steering. 


forward The new 1960 Case tractors 
offer an unequalled choice of transmissions to meet every 
need . . . including exclusive Drive with 
unlimited speeds in each range . . . exactly right for 
each job. 

Built-in weight? Case builds extra “beef” and stamina 
into every model to match the big power of the rugged 
high-torque Case-built engines. 

See these great new super-powered tractors at your Case 
dealer. Ask him for point-by-point proof that the new 
1960 Case tractors are FIRST measured by the features 
farmers want most. See for yourself why Case for '60 ic 
YOUR BEST BUY! 


As 


MEW CASES... 
2OW-CROP TRACTORS 
Ametea’e farmers asked for a row-crop 
the the 66h.p. 8901 Power's up 
esd LP-gae- models. Order your with 
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NEW CAGE 530... 
VALUE-PACKED UTILITY CHAMPION 
. 3-4 PLOW ...40 8. 


Power's up 11% in the new spark ignition 
530... and now there's a revolutionary new 
Case Dynactonic diesel*. Your choice of 
transmissions: Case-o-matic Drive, 
standard 4-speed, 12-speed, or 8-speed 
shuttle. Snap-lock Eagle Mitch or flexible 
S-point. 4 models. * Available mid-9960. 


2. 


NEW CASE 430... 
BIG TRACTOR STAMINA... 
3-PLOW ...35 4. P.* 


Here’s compact, highly maneuverable 3-plow 
power with “big tractor” muscle and lugging 
ability. Snap-iock Eagle Hitch . . . or flexible 
3-point hitch that fits most any 3-point implement. 
4-speed, 12-speed or shuttle transmission. 

3 models. Gasoline or Case-built (in America) 
diesel* engines. * Available mid-1960 


NEW CASE 630... POW 
FOR AVERAGE SIZE FARMS 
-4-PLOW...50n 


world of power nthe 4 Case 
swith your cholee of Giese! 
52.9, Supe Tore oF 
Clonic 
stion chamber 
ur 
stancard 
speed & mod 
NEW CASE 73¢.. . 6-ROW FARD 
PLO) 
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|biggest measure of tractor value for ’60 
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BY-POINT FEATURE 


Automatically 
...without 

CLUTCHING 

SHIFTING 

@ STALLING 


vaitable on the new 


Case 530, 630, 730 and 830. 


FOR ’60...PLUS 


Case-o-matic senses the tough 
spots instantly . . . automatically 
increases pull-power up to 100% 
on-the-go . . . without clutching, 
shifting or stalling. 


Case-o-matic makes hitching a 
breeze. You “inch” the tractor 
into position with tiptoe brake 
control . . . no jerking or slipping 


the clutch. 


ef 
for complete facts on the new 1960 
Case tractors. Check below for colorful 
catalogs on the model of your choice. 


3-plow Case 430 

0 3-4 plow Case 530 
4plow Case 630 
0 &plow Case 730 


0 5-6 plow Case 830 

@plow Case 930 

(C0 All-model! 1960 tractor catalog 
0 All-Weather Tractor Cab 


Student 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Case-o-matic actually gives you 
the option of two drives: Torque 
converter for peak loads .. . 
direct drive for the normal going 
... at the flick of a lever. 


Case-o-matic gives the PTO 
engine power priority. PTO speed 
stays up regardless of load while 
you control the ground speed 
EXACTLY as you want it. 


A SUPER-POWERED CASE TRACTOR 


Case-o-matic permits more pre- 
cise control of every job . . . for 
hoe-close cultivatirg . . . in turn- 
ing at headlands . . . for safe 
maneuvering in close quarters. 


Case-o-matic lets you start 
heavy loads in high gear, then 
flick to direct drive on-the-go for 
fast highway travel. Stop and start 
on steep grades with safety too! 


‘NEW ALL-WEATHER 


CASE TRACTOR CAB 


with Adjustable Ventilating Fan 
it's new, it's practical, and very weicome ...the Case al. 
tractor cab that shields youfrom bitingcold,shadesyo. 
summer sun, cools you with ar: 8-inch adjustable ove 
tilating fan. Enameted steel roof... rigid, chrome-plaicc 
stee! frame... Safety giass windshield...roll-up sic 
with windows, Optional equipment: winterized version 
Saver engine cover and rearcurtain with zipper Goor;. 
wiper. Participating Case dealers are offering thisnew 


RE 
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The J. |. Case Company reserves the right to make improve- 
ments in design or changes in specifications at any time without 
incurring any obligation to install them on units previously sold. 


FEEL FREE TO USE THE 
CASE CROP-WAY PURCHASE PLAN 


Why wait—enjoy the cost-cutting, work-speeding advantages 
of a new 1960 Case tractor now! The Case Crop-Way Purchase 
Plan puts new equipment to work for you right away .. . lets 
you make later payments when you have money coming in. 


J.1.CASE CO. + RACINE, Wis. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


= 

VS, 


: 
* 
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a Mail to J. 1. Case Co., Dept. 90A, Racine, Wis. 
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Even though a farmer may bave plenty of capital and labor for livestock and 


poultry, it might be more profitable for bim to sell bis field crops for cash 


Kk ACH AND EVERY market- 


ing decision is different. 

Never again will the exact same 
set of factors, each to the same de- 
gree, occur in the same combina- 
tion for the same farmer. Nor will 
they ever occur in the same com- 
bination for any other farmer. 

Because of this, each and every 
marketing decision must be tailored 
to meet the present situation only. 

Exact formulas to help farmers 
make wise marketing decisions are 
not available. We cannot offer a 
list of ready-made answers that will 
fit given sets of circumstances. 

We can only do two things for 
the farmer: indicate some of the 
important things he should con- 
sider in certain situations, then 
show him how certain items of fac- 
tual information <ffect his market- 
ing decision. 

Space does not allow us to here 
study marketing decisions for all 
of Florida’s field crops, so we're 


Marketing Decisions 


for Field Crops 


By DR. E. W. CAKE 
Marketing Specialist 
Agricultural Extension Service 


using field corn as an example. 
This article is confined mostly to a 
discussion of marketing that crop. 


Official estimates are not avail- 
able yet for the value of Florida 
field crops produced in 1959. But 
here are the 1958 farm values of 
the more important Florida field 
crops: 
$17,909,000 

1,707,000 


Field corn, all 
Cotton, lint and seed 


Hay, all 6,298,000 
Oats 745,000 
Peanuts 5.888.000 
Soybeans 2,300,000 
Sugarcane 10,929,000 
Tobacco, flue cured 9,445,000 
Tobacco, shade grown — 8,705,000 
Others 2.502.000 

Total $66,449,000 


“Farm values” of the field crops 
are given above. These are not the 
same as the “cash farm receipts” 
from marketing such crops; the lat- 


ter are much lower for some of the 
crops. 

The reason theyre lower, of 
course, is that a large proportion of 
crops like corn, hay, and peanuts 
are not sold as such. Instead, they 
are fed to livestock on the farm and 
marketed in the form of cattle, 
hogs, eggs, chickens, etc. 

All this brings us immediately to 
the first big decision faced by farm- 
ers in marketing certain field crops: 

“Shall I feed my crop to livestock, 
or shall I sell it?” Uf he chooses in 
any one year to do the former, the 
farmer must then decide: 

“What kinds of livestock and 
poultry shall I raise to feed it to?” 

In determining the kinds of live- 
stock or poultry he will raise, or 
the proportions of each, the farmer 
is deciding how he is going to mar- 
ket his field crops. 


At this point, farm management 
and marketing are mixed together. 

They are mixed in another way, 
too. For instance, a farmer may 
be able to get more per bushel for 
his corn by feeding it to steers than 
selling it as a cash crop. 

On the other hand, he may own 
a large farm and have equipment 
for raising a large acreage of corn. 
He may even rent additional acre- 
age to raise more corn. 

Perhaps he can make more total 
profit by raising a large cash-corn 
crop than by raising less corn and 
selling it through steers or hogs. 


Even with plenty of capital and 
labor for livestock and poultry, it 
may still pay a farmer to sell his 
field crops for cash. This is indi- 
cated by business analysis records 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service obtained from several Flor 
ida farms this past year. 

Some of these farms had low 
costs in producing field crops. How- 
ever, they had high costs in produc- 
ing hogs or some other livestock. 

Due to the wide range, these 
farmers received less for corn mar- 
keted through hogs, for example, 
than they would have by selling for 
cash. These cases could be ex- 
plained by poor care of hogs, dis- 
eases and parasites in the hogs, 
poor type hogs. etc. 

In most cases, the records show- 
ed that the farmer who had low 
costs in raising grain and forage 
crops also had low costs in raising 
livestock and poultry. It was more 
profitable for these farmers to mar- 
ket grain and forage crops through 
livestock and poultry than to sell 
such crops for cash 

Even when they know this, some 
farmers still insist on selling their 
grain or hay for cash. They may 
not like to raise any kind of live- 
stock or poultry. Or they may pre- 


fer to concentrate on enterprises 
they feel they know more about. 


Highly illuminating are these re 
cent figures released by the Illinois 
Farm Bureau Management Service: 

1. An average hog feeder gets 
100 pounds of gain from 425 
pounds of feed. He must get at least 
$14.14 per hundredweight for his 
hogs in order to receive $1.12 per 
bushel (support price) for his corn 
fed to them. 

2. An efficient hog feeder gets 
100 pounds of gain from only 325 
pounds of feed. He must get only 
$11.67 per hundredweight for his 
hogs in order to receive $1.12 per 
bushel for his corn fed to them. 

3. An average feeder fattening 
beef type calves gets 100 pounds of 
gain from 700 pounds of feed. He 
must get $26.10 per hundredweight 
for his fed animals to receive 
$1.12 per bushel for his corn fed 
to them. 

4. An efficient feeder with bee} 
type calves gets 100 pounds of gain 
from only 500 pounds of feed. He 
must get only $23.70 per hundred 
weight for his fed animals to re 
ceive $1.12 per bushel for his corn 
fed them. 

5. An average poultryman needs 
six pounds of feed to produce a 
dozen eggs. He must get 36¢ pe: 
dozen for his eggs to receive $1.12 
per bushel for his corn fed to them 

6. An efficient poultryman needs 
only 5 pounds of feed to produce 
a dozen eggs. He must get only 33¢ 
per dozen to receive $1.12 per 
bushel for his corn fed to them. 

These figures also give a farmer 
some indication of: 

1. The level of hog, cattle, and 
egg prices at which he should feed 
his corn and the level when he 
should sell his corn for cash, and . . 

2. Whether hogs, cattle, or laying 
hens will be the most profitable for 
him in any given year, and... . 

3. Whether he is an efficient, an 
average, or a worse-than-average 
producer of hogs, fat cattle, or lay 
ing hens. 


Once the farmer elects to sel! his 
grain or forage crops through live 
stock and/or poultry, he must 
decide: 

“What kind of livestock or poul- 
try will give me the best return for 
my crops?” 

The answer to this question, of 
course, varies from year to year 
One year it may be steers; the next 
hogs, and so forth. 

In a year steers would bring him 
more money for his corn, the farm 
er may have plenty of hogs but no 
money. If he sold the hogs to buy 
steers, he probably would lose on 
the deal . . . because the outlook 

(Continued on Page 34) 


cause hyperkeratosis. Nor does the 
disease spread from animal to ani- 
mal. 


Hyperkeratosis caused losses es- 
timated at $2 to $4 million a year 
to American cattlemen and farmers 
during the late 1940's and the 
early 1950's. 

The leathery skin condition was 
first recognized in 1941. Since its 
cause was unknown, it was called 
“X-disease”. 

Cooperative research was imme- 
diately undertaken by the USDA, 
state agricultural experiment 
tions, and veterinary college scien- 
tists. As soon as the cause was 
found, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials notified lubricant 
manufacturers. 

Voluntarily, the manufacturers 
stopped adding highly chlorinated 
napthalene to greases and oils like- 
ly to reach farms or to be used in 
lubricating pelleting machinery. 

Due to this removal of its cause, 


Even relatively small amounts of 


highly chlorinated naphthalene can cause 
losses totaling millions of dollars 


S TILL A POTENTIAL—and 
potent—threat to cattle is the dis- 
ease hyperkeratosis. 

The disease affects the skin of 
cattle. It takes its name from the 
thick, horny (keratinous) layer that 
forms on the skin of an affected 
animal's neck, shoulders, and with- 
ers. 

Hyperkeratosis can be prevented. 
But it seldom can be completely 
cured, 

Affected calves usually die. The 
death rate is highest—up to 80%— 
in calves less than six months old. 
In older calves, the death rate is 
50 to 60%. 

Older animals, however, usually 
recover from the disease. The 
death rate in mature cattle ranges 
from 10 to 35%. 


Cause of hyperkeratosis is a 
chemical called “highly chlorinated 
naphthalene”. This is a manufac- 


tured wax which sometimes is add- 
ed to greases, oils, and wood pre- 
servatives for extra “body’. 
Relatively small amounts of this 
chemical can cause the disease. 
The poison may enter an animal's 
body through the mouth, or it may 
be absorbed through the skin. 
Usually, the disease develops 
after cattle do one of the following: 
Lick grease or oil containing 
highly chlorinated naphthalene, or 


Eat feed pelleted in a machine 
that is lubricated with grease con- 
taining highly chlorinated naphth- 
alene, or... 

Rub against either (1) oilers 
soaked with lubricants containing 
highly chlorinated naphthalene or 
(2) against posts treated with wood 
containing the mate- 
rial. 

Wood preservatives and lubri- 
cants without the chemical do not 


hyperkeratosis of cattle was virtu- 
ally eradicated from the United 
States by 1954. 

Nevertheless, warns the USDA, 
the disease may break out again if 
highly chlorinated naphthalene 
finds its way into lubricants, feeds, 
or wood preservatives. 


Symptoms of hyperkeratosis vary 
according to the amount of highly 
chlorinated naphthalene the ani- 
mal eats or touches or the length 
of exposure. 

Cases of hyperkeratosis may last 
several weeks to three months or 
more. Almost all animals that show 
marked skin lesions become emaci- 
ated and die. 

Early symptoms of hyperkera- 
tosis are similar to those of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Hyperkeratosis’ early symptoms 
are tears, watery discharge from the 
nose and licking into nostrils, and 
reddened mucous membranes of 
the mouth. Wartlike growths that 
appear in the mouth and on the 
tongue, cheeks, lips, muzzle, and 
nostrils often cause drooling or 
slobbering. 

Ranchers having cattle showing 
any of these symptoms should call 
a veterinarian immediately. Earl 
diagnosis of hyperkeratosis will 
help prevent additional cases. 


Loss of condition, poor appetite, 
depression, and progressive thick- 
ening of the skin follow early symp- 
toms. 

Skin on the withers, sides of the 
neck, and back of the shoulders 
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becomes thick, dry, leathery and 
deeply creased. Folds become so 
hard that you cannot stretch them 
smooth with your hands. 

Hair on affected skin gets thin or 
disappears. In extreme cases, skin 
of the legs, thighs, sides, and other 
parts of the body may be affected. 

Diarrhea is common during the 
late stages of the disease, when the 
animal is obviously dying. 

Vitamin A content of the blood 
becomes extremely low. An animal 
weakened by hyperkeratosis may 
die from a secondary infection — 
such as pneumonia, inflammation of 
the intestines, or abscesses. 

Milk production of brucellosis- 
free cows with hyperkeratosis is 
greatly reduced. They may abort, 
or drop stillborn calves. 


Prevention of hyperkeratosis 
sounds simple: Just keep all sources 
of highly chlorinated naphthalene 
away from cattle. 

But it is not always possible to 


determine what these sources are. 
Therefore, the following precau- 
tions are recommended to prevent 
the disease: 

Keep cattle away from machin- 
ery (or machinery away from cat- 
tle!) so they cannot lick or come 
into contact with grease or oil that 
might contain highly chlorinated 
naphthalene. 

Fence off drain pits used for col- 
lecting oil or places where crank- 
case oil is dumped. 

If you use pelleted feeds, ask 
your dealer for a copy of the war- 
ranty furnished by the oil company 
to the feed manufacturer. This 
warrant should state that the lubri- 
cant does not contain highly chlor- 
inated naphthalene. 

Do not use old motor oil in de- 
vices against which cattle rub to 
oil themselves unless you know (1) 
that it is not “break-in” oil from a 
new motor and (2) it is not oil from 
a vehicle in which an upper-cylin- 
der lubricant was added to the 
gasoline. 


What to do with affected ani- 
mals? 

Cattle with hyperkeratosis may 
be sold for slaughter. 

But if mature animals affected 
by hyperkeratosis are still eating, 
have no rise in temperature, and 
show no signs of secondary infec- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect them 
to recover. These animals need not 
be slaughtered. 

Many cows that have recovered 
from hyperkeratosis have produced 
normal calves. 


Early symptoms of hyperkeratosis resemble those of foot-and-mouth disease 
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go CONCENTRATE industry, the 
greater market for fresh fruit, and the wide 
acceptance of byproducts has caused Florida’s 
citrus industry to soar to unbelievable propor- 
tions. As a result, growers are diligently trying 
to find new locations suitable for the planting 
of their number-one dollar crop—oranges. 

Yet, virgin citrus acreage is virtually non- 
existent in Florida today. So where is the land 
for new plantings to be found? 

Possible solutions to this problem are being 
investigated by two commercial firms. One of 
them, Minute Maid Corporation (see June 1959 
issue, FLonmA GROWER AND RANCHER) is at- 
tempting to convert a 53,000 acre tract of river 
marsh land into a gigantic grove site. 

The second firm, The Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Company (August 1959 Grower) 
is experimenting with the growing of citrus 
on reclaimed phosphate mounds. If this can be 
done successfully, some additional acreage may 
be furnished. 

But these experiments—when and if proven 
practical—would be only partial solutions to 
the problem of more land for more citrus. By 
and large, they would not greatly affect the 
average grower. 

Soil Science Foundation of Lakeland, how- 
ever, is working on a project that could con- 
ceivably open up vastly more acreage. It is 
currently investigating the possibility of grow- 
ing citrus on the flatwoods soils in central and 
south Florida. 


Extensive in acreage, flatwoods soils are 
characterized by a layer of humus-cemented 
material. Some of these hardpans, which are ap- 
proximately six inches thick, are firm and 
solid; others are crumbly. 

Organic hardpan may be irregular and grade 
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Additional Citrus 


out to brown-stained layers of sand. Numerous 
records indicate that the hardpan and brown- 
stained subsoil layers are strongly acid and 
deficient in most all nutrients. 

Flatwoods soils have not proven to be as 
well suited to citrus as upland soils—possibly 
because of improper fertilizer and soil amend- 
ments, cold pockets, and the lack of water con- 
trol, as well as the hardpan being a barrier to 
prover root development. 

Citrus trees, observations over a number of 
years indicate, grow reasonably well on the 
hardpan soils for six to eight years. This would 
indicate that the hardpan is a barrier for nor- 
mal root development. 

Records further show that groves planted in 
the flatwoods free from hardpan do reasonably 
well when properly cared for. 


Purposes of the experiments being carried 
on by the Soil Science Foundation are to: 

Determine the practicability of incorporat- 
ing lime and other nutrients into the subsoil 
layers as well as breaking the pan to provide 
free movement of water and better root activ 
ity in citrus production on the flatwoods soils. 

All of the Foundation’s research is being con- 
ducted on a 40-acre tract of land in northeast 
Manatee County. The experimental block has 
196 plots on which many treatments are be- 
ing made. 

Depth at which the hardpan layer is found 
differs in various localities. The hardpan in the 
experimental area ranges from 18 to 22 inches 
below the surface. 


Subsoiling and deep plowing, incorporating 
part of the lime and dolomite, was completed 
in the summer and fall of 1959. Treatments 


(Continued on Page 43 


GIGANTIC WAS THE PLOW that broke the subsoil to a depth of 32 inches in the Soil Science Foundation’s experimental 
plot in northeast Manatee County. Dolomite and lime was applied prior to the soil turning. 


Acreage 
Being 
Sought 


ORGANIC HARDPAN consisting of sand cemented with 
humus is studied by Dr. O. C. Bryan, technical director of 
Soil Science Foundation. Some hardpans are firm and solid; 
others are crumbly. 


VALLEYS AND RIDGES, turned up by the giant plow, were 
later leveled and made into beds 50 feet wide and two feet 
high. Each bed accommodates two rows of citrus trees. 
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handling 
cuts vegetable costs 


ACORN SQUASH IS LOADED directly (top photo) into 
22-25 bushel wirebound pallet boxes in Tony Rosbough’s field 
near Immokalee. The bottom photo shows a hydraulic lift 
emptying the crates onto the packing house’s processing 

line. Use of these boxes, according to the grower 
represents an estimated saving—on labor handling costs alone— 
of $100 to $150 per acre on vegetables such as squash. 
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A sourH FLorwa grower and packer has come up with 
a modern approach to handling vegetables that allows him to realize 
thousands of dollars in savings and, at the same time, speed up his opera- 
tion. The new technique elso enables him to produce a better quality 
product. 

“Bulk handling does all this—and more,” declares Tony Rosbough. No 
novice to agriculture, Rosbough came to Immokalee from the Fort 
Lauderdale area some eight years ago. Prior to moving to Florida, he 
had farmed in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stated briefly the Immokalee grower is replacing the 1% bushel field 
boxes and bags—conventionally used in harvesting and packing—with 
wirebound pallet boxes which hold 22-25 bushels, depending on the 
crop being handled. He has used these huge crates with cucumbers, 
peppers, eggplant, and squash. 

Rosbough says the pallet boxes save him better than five cents a bushel 
on labor alone. Considering that crops like acorn squash (of which he 
has 200 acres at present) yield between 2,000 and 3,000 bushels per acre, 
this amounts to between $100 and $150 per acre. “This saving 
alone,” the grower points out, “can in some cases mean the dif- 
ference between a profit or loss in my operation.” 

Besides the savings on labor, damage from handling is practi- 
cally nil. Prior to the adoption of the large box, damage averaged 
3%; with crops such as peppers, it was even higher. 


Initial outlay for pallet boxes is $10 each, compared to $2.25 
for the 1% bushel field boxes. The large crates do not disappear 
or get lost as easily in the field as the con- 
ventional, smaller boxes. 

Harvesting crews dump vegetables di- 
rectly into the large boxes, which remain 
on the truck while in the field. The same 
truck takes the crates to the packing 
house. Rosbough uses a flat-bed 1% ton 
truck which carries 20 loaded boxes per 
trip. His field is approximately 20 miles 
from the packing house. 

Alvin B. Jones, owner of Westside 
Farms near Deerfield Beach, is another 
user of the pallet boxes. However, he has 
his workers fill them on the ground. A 
forklift places the filled crates onto a flat- 
bed, tractor-pulled trailer. 

Forklift trucks are used by both growers 
to transfer the filled boxes from the field 
carrier onto a packing plant conveyor 
which carries them to a hydraulic lift. This lift dumps the produce onto 
a belt leading into the packing processing unit, thereby requiring a mini- 
mum of labor. 

Jones and Rosbough declare they would not consider going back to 
the old method of handling produce in the field. Both agree that the 
bulk handling method is more economical, faster, and does not require 
any more space than other, conventional practices. They report they get 
less bruising and damage to their vegetables than previously, and much 
less labor is involved. 


Farming in the Immokalee area is much like that of many other newly- 
developed agricultural areas throughout the state. Usually, the first crop 
consists of watermelons, cukes, and/or tomatoes. The second crop on 
the same land consists of pepper, squash, and other vegetables that better 
lend themselves to cultivation on used land. 

This procedure is followed because the first-year crops mentioned do 
best on new, disease-free land. Too, hand labor in controlling weeds 
can be kept to « minimum, thereby effecting a savings of about $40 to 
$50 per acre. 

Clearing land in the Immokalee area costs between $90 and $100 per 
acre. This cost is not too out of line, considering the labor saved in weed- 
ing these crops the first year. 

The trend in farming is toward larger acreages—both in Florida and 
throughout the nation. Tony Rosbough assures the writer that this is 
not true in his case. 

In addition to several varieties of squash, the Immokalee grower has 
approximately 300 acres of peppers, 100 acres of cucumbers, 100 acres of 
tomatoes, and lesser amounts of other vegetables. 

Rosbough states he plans no further increase; that perhaps he may 
even make a slight cut in size, acreage-wise. Instead, he is going to put 
more emphasis on increasing per-acre yield and improving the quality 
of the produce he grows and markets. 
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By J. M. WING 


D URING THE LAST two 


years, many reports on pelleted 
feeds have come from experiment 
stations and from: the field. Usually, 
they applied to beef cattle and 
lambs. 

Some reports were favorable. 
But in many cases, performance 
was not improved over that ob- 
served with conventional forage 
feeding. 

Until recently, this form of 
roughage did not seem to apply to 
dairying. However reports from 
dairies using pelleted feeds, includ- 
ing roughage, have become more 
frequent and have stimulated con- 
siderable interest. 

Pellets can be handled with ma- 
chinery . . . just like concentrate 
feeds. Therefore, the idea is ap- 
pealing. 

Nevertheless, there are many 
questions to be answered. Here are 
a few good ones that have been 
raised recently. 


“Do cattle actually like pellets 
better than long roughage?” 

Many reports indicate that more 
dry matter is consumed as pellets 
and thus growth is faster than with 
silage or long hay. This apparently 
is because pellets do not satisfy the 
appetite; even after eating large 
amounts, cows are still hungry. 

Limited experience at the Dairy 
Research Unit indicate that when 
good green leafy pasture, green- 
chop, or silage is available, hay 
pellets may not be consumed 
readily. 

On the other hand, the pellets 
used were small and hard. Crum- 
bles, wafers, or larger, softer pellets 
might be different. 

Florida dairymen found long ago 
that bulky concentrates like citrus 
pulp would not replace leafy 
roughage, especially for the large 
breeds. The same may apply to 
compressed forage. 

This needs further investigation. 
Leafv feed, when fresh, is the best 
and cheapest source of nutrients. 

W'ien cows are fed lush forage 
frer choice, often their appetites 


Pelleted 


Feeds 


just like concentrates, so the 


are very selective with respect to 
other feeds. They would eat plenty 
of pellets if they had to; but while 
they have to eat, they don't have 
to milk at profitable levels. 

Hence, usually it’s best to give 
lactating cows the feeds they crave 
under the conditions that exist. 
Usually, the more forage cows eat 
beyond maintenance requirements, 
the more profitable they're likely 
to be. 


“What about the effect on milk 
composition?” 

This is a good question. It’s been 
known for over 20 years that milk 
which is abnormally low in fat con- 
tent results from feed which is too 
fine. 

Small hay pellets as the only 
roughage will cause abnormal milk. 
Probably large pellets or wafers 
will not. 

It’s just a matter of how long the 
rumen bacteria get to work on the 
roughage and the organisms 
need fiber as a source of energy. 

Low fat tests are almost sure to 
occur when pellets are offered 
along with other feeds which con- 
tain considerable molasses. If the 
bacteria can get their energy from 
molasses, they aren’t going to work 
on fiber—especially on compressed 
fiber which passes through the 
rumen faster than long forage. 

Bacteria, in attracting fiber to get 
energy, form acetates as a_bi- 
product. These end products of 
bacterial action are what the cow 
uses to make butter fat. 

Other components of milk may 
be affected, particularly if concen- 
trate feeds are not consumed at an 
adequate level. Any attempt to 
substitute roughage pellets for high 
energy concentrates is very likely 
to cause production of milk which 
is abnormally low in solids not fats. 


“Where can I get some pellets?” 

Most feed mills have pelleting 
machines. And many of them will 
process feed on a custom basis. 

The prices charged are fair. But 
the cost of getting the hay to the 
mill and the pellets back often is 
prohibitive. 


idea is appealing. But many questions 
still must be answered. 


Roughage can be pelleted on the 
farm in three ways: 

(1) Stationary pelletizers: These 
are expensive and can handle only 
dry forage. Thus it would be nec- 
essary to cure the hay first, or pur- 
chase a dehydrator. 

Neither of the above alternatives 
has much appeal. One requires 
extra labor; the other is extremely 
expensive. 

2) In the mid-west, some cus- 
tom operators have portable pel- 
letizers which come right to the 
farm. How long they stay in busi- 
ness will depend on their charges. 
Estimates of the value of pelleting 
vary from $10 to $13 per ton. 

(3) Field pelleting machinery is 
coming, but it seems to be a long 
way off. Even then, hay will have 
to be field cured—and that’s some- 
thing Florida dairymen have 
sought for years to avoid. 


“What about pelleting or wafer- 
ing other feeds?” 

Actually, whole plants of corn 
and milo have been wafered. How- 
ever, reports on the value of this 
process don’t all agree. 

Generally speaking,  pelleting 
saves labor. On the other hand, 
animal performance usually has 
been slightly better on silage than 
on whole plant wafers or pellets. 

It is possible to make wafers con- 
taining the entire ration, including 
both concentrates and roughage. 
This feed could be stored easily and 
fed entirely by machinery. The 
relative cost would be the deter- 
mining factor. 


“Will pellets or wafers save ap- 
preciably on storage space?” 

Yes, if the buildings are strong 
enough. In the same space, you 
can store up to three times as much 
hay in wafer form as in bales. 

Pressures exerted are about the 
same as for citrus pulp. 


“Will 
storage?” 

Yes, if they are kept dry. Bags 
of wafers have been stored for over 
a year with no apparent change. 

However, they expand somewhat 


wafers keep well in 


— They can be handled with machinery, 


when stored loose. Wetting, of 
course, will ruin them just as it will 
any other feed. 


“What moisture content is nec- 
essary for compression of the 
forage?” 


About the same as for baling. 


“Does pelleting make roughage 
more digestible?” 

No, it may have the opposite ef- 
fect. The chemical composition, 
not its physical appearance, deter- 
mines whether a feed is a roughage 
or a concentrate. 


“In areas where pelleting may 
not be practical, what is a good 
alternative?” 

No one system is best for all op- 
erations. However, there are sev- 
eral alternatives: 

(1) Mechanically unloading or 
self-feeding silos have cut labor 
costs on many ranches and dairies. 

(2) Small bales (as small as 12 
inches ) can be made with some of 
the new balers. These can be piled, 
rather than stacked, and most of 
the handling is mechanical. 

Also, small bales make it feasible 
to use hay equipment for silage. 
Baled silage has been unpopular 
mainly because the bales were too 
heavy to handle. 

(3) It may help to wafer only 
part of the feed. 


Effects of the physical nature of 
the nutritive value of feeds have 
not been studied extensively. Con- 
sequently, considerably more re- 
search is desirable. 

However, it seems reasonable 
that in the future all feeds will be 
handled mainly by some kind of 
machinery. This may be as ground, 
chopped, long, dehydrated, or en- 
siled forage; wafers, pellets, smal! 
bales, or in some form not yet 
invented. 

And this, we think, is a good 
place to apply a thought given to 
the world by Alexander Pope in his 
“Essay on Criticism,” published in 
1711: 

“Be not the first by whom the 
new is tried, nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside.” 
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he water's wet, cold 


and deep, boys—don't come in un- 
less you're rugged!” 

Capsuled in his own words, this 
is the light-veined but completely 
serious advice J. Clyde Driggers 
last month gave members of the 
Florida State Poultry Producers 
Association. 

A native Floridian, Driggers was 
for many years head poultry nutri- 
tionist at the Gainesville Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. For the 
past two years, he has served as the 
University of Georgia's poultry de- 
partment chairman. 

“Let’s get together on a hard 
sell” was the sub-title—and message 
—of Driggers’ talk. Addressing the 
state poultry group during its an- 
nual winter meeting in Orlando, he 
declared: 


Developments in poultry breed- 
ing, feeding, housing and equip- 
ment, disease control, marketing, 
and management have been almost 
fantastic within the past few years. 

But despite these tremendous ad- 
vancements, we made less money 
in 1959 per bird on our chicken 
meat and eggs than we ever made. 
So now we are discouraged. 

Yet, to me, this is not a time to 
be discouraged unduly. Rather it 
is a time to reflect on our opera- 
tions. 

It is a time to recognize that the 
period of high profits have passed, 
that we do not have a get-rich- 
quick proposition, that we have a 
business which has high and low 
periods just as any other business, 
that we must cooperate with maxi- 
mum efficiency, and that we must 
do a better job in merchandising 
our products. 


Because we do not have a “fast 
buck” scheme, development and 
continuation of a poultry enterprise 
must be based on a real economic 
need. 

People who have a lot of money 
to invest, who want a quick turn- 
over profit, and who have not pre- 
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Egg Enterprises Must Be Based on 


Economic 


Need 


viously had experience with chick- 
ens could well afford to look for 
some other means .. . such as stocks 
and bonds . . . of investing their 
money. 

On the other hand, if a person 
has an economic need and _back- 
ground and is willing to work hard, 
then he can find the poultry busi- 
ness enjoyable and financially prof- 
itable in the long run. 


During the past 35 years, since 
the discovery of vitamin D, the 
poultry business has grown tremen- 
dously. Here's just one example: 

Since records were first taken in 


J. Clyde Driggers 


1934, broiler production in Georgia 
has increased 65,000%! (But I'm 
afraid that I would have to admit 
that much of that growth was made 
in spite of high efficiency, not be- 
cause of it.) 

To stay in business today, we 
must be efficient. 

We must get high production 
(240 eggs per hen) on low feed con- 
sumption (4.5 pounds per dozen) 
and low mortality (10%). That 
means work and careful manage- 
ment. 


Finally, our industry must be 
based on a market. 
Poultrying, and especially the 


egg business, have lagged more in 
marketing than in any other area. 
We are still marketing our eggs as 
we did back in 1924 when I had my 
first experience with layers. 

But there is some hope here. Re- 
cently there was a PENB brain- 
storming session on new uses for 
eggs and it might be that now we 
are on the way to new products. 

Just three months ago, for ex- 
ample, I had the opportunity to add 
hot water to freeze-dried scrambled 
eggs and they were ready to eat in 
one minute. They were delicious, 
too! 

(I know what you're thinking—I 
had those abominable dried eggs 
back in World War II, also. But 
these really did taste good!) 

Hereafter, we must produce for 
a market. We cannot afford to wait 


cooperatives or corporations — so 
that we can deal with supermarkets 
and shopping center outlets. 


Does this mean the exit of the 
little man who doesn’t want to be- 
come a member of a larger group? 

No, not necessarily. 

But it does mean that the little 
independent man must do his own 
marketing pretty much at the re- 
tail level. This can be done in con- 
junction with milk routes, individ- 
ual delivery service, or vending 
machines. 

As a matter of fact, a good little 
man merchandising his products at 
the retail level can frequently make 
more money than a big producer 
selling at the wholesale level. 

We-—as an industry—must adver- 


tise our products. We must support 


N EW OUT-OF-STATE markets for shell 
eggs, increased Florida population, possible 
new breaking facilities, and substantially im- 
proved wholesale egg marketing institutions 
suggest better prices—at least through August— 
for the state’s egg producers. 

Egg prices during the first half of 1960 will 
probably average about the same as the last 
auarter of 1959. So predicts the Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Outlook Committee. 
It continues: 

Prices through March will be below those 
for the same period in 1959. April and June 
prices, however, are expected to be above those 
for the same period of the previous year. 

Florida farmers had, perhaps, 10% more hens 
and pullets on hand this past January than Jan- 
uary 1959. Culling rates are likely to be lower 
in late spring and early summer than was true 
in 1959. 

Broiler demand in recent months has been 
weaker than a year ago. This may continue 
into 1960; on the other hand, adds the Com- 
mittee, demand may strengthen relative to 1959 
as the year progresses. Prices are likely to be 
close to those of 1959 in the first quarter of 
1960; a cent or two higher in the second. 

Leading the nation in rate of increase, Flor- 
ida’s 1959 turkey production was 50% above 
that of 1958. This year, production may be 
down sharply; in any case, it will not likely 
equal that of 1959. 

Florida’s turkey prices will follow the na- 
tional patterns: During the first half of 1960, 
they should be a few cents above similar 1959 
dates; during the last half, lower than in 1959. 


to try to find a market for our pro- 

duce after it is ready to be sold. 
On a large scale, this means pool- 

ing our products — either through 


our promoting agencies. We must 
be salesmen ourselves . . . because 
we are now facing an era of the 
“hard sell” to meet competition. 
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BROAD IS THE SCOPE of activities carried on by every county agent and assistant agent. One 
of the duties of Marvin U. (Red) Mounts of Palm Beach County is to inspect vegetable fields 
such as this 160-acre tract of potatoes near Loxahatchee. 


APOSTLE OF SUBTROPICAL FRUIT is ‘Red’ Mounts, dean of Florida's county agricultural 
agents. He is shown below discussing mangoes with Lindsey and Ira B. Garnett (left and 


center, respectively) of Palm Beach County. 


Prophet 


Passe Beacu County has come a 
long way agriculturally since 1925. The sandy 
svils of its east coast and the muck lands of the 
Everglades have placed this Florida county 
among the top-ranking U. S. vegetable growing 
areas and given it high rating in other com- 
modities. 

Much of this program has come about 
through the efforts of Marvin U. Mounts, dean 
of Florida’s county agricultural agents. (See 
editorial, page 46.) 

While he would be the last to claim credit 
for all the farming advances made in his 34 
years (30 of them as agent) in Palm Beach Coun- 
ty, “Red” Mounts readily discusses the progress 
that has resulted from research and the aid of 
various agencies. 


“Each farm is bigger now than it was then,” 
he relates. “When I first hit the county, the 
average farm was 40 acres. Now the average 
is 600 acres. That means mobile equipment . . . 
and lots of it. 

“Once a man told me I was crazy for saying 

the Everglades would ever produce any kind 
of vegetable except tomatoes. Well, growers 
now ship 18 to 20 varieties of vegetables every 
year. 
* “The only cows in the Glades in 1925 were a 
few milk cows. But as research developed Pen- 
sacola bahiagrass, Roselawn, St. Augustine, and 
other good grasses, beef production got under 
way. We now have 110,000 beef animals in the 
county. 

“Palm Beach County then had no commercial 
flower production or nursery business. Now the 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor and Department Head 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


production of chryanthemums and gladioli, as 
well as of nursery products, is important.” 

Referring to the Everglades Experiment Sta- 
tion in Belle Glade, Mounts recalled: 

“In the early days, farmers were suspicious 
of the Experiment Station. One worker even 
said it took 15 years for growers to adopt prac- 
tices shown desirable by research. Now, farm- 
ers knock on the Station’s door before research 
is finished; they've learned that research is one 
of their best allies.” 

Expanded activities naturally have necessi- 
tated an increased staff. When he began work 
on September 1, 1925, Mounts was the first— 
and at that time, the only—assistant Palm Beach 
county agent. Today, there are four: 

R. K. Price, who devotes primary attention to 
livestock—beef and dairy; J. H. Causey, (also 
secretary of the South Florida Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation) who deals in vegetables and bees; 
Raleigh Griffis, who specializes in 4-H Club 
work and poultry, and Charles $. Tucker, who 
devotes most of his attention to ornamentals in 
both farm and urban areas. 

All are agricultural college graduates. All 
are cooperatively employed (as are all county 
and home demonstration agents) by the board 
of county commissioners, the University of Flor- 
ida Agricultural Extension Service, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Just a day or so’s tour of duty with Mounts 


or one of his assistants is enough to convince the 
most doubting of Thomases that they stay busy 
The West Palm Beach office alone averages 
around 20 telephone calls and a dozen or more 
visitors a day. 

Formerly, an assistant agent lived in the 
‘Glades area. But since L. H. Speer retired and 
a modern new agricultural office building was 
opened in Belle Glade in 1957, the various staff 
members take turns making daily trips there. 

Even a quick glance at the 1958 annual re- 
port (the latest available as this is written) re- 
veals the broad scope of the Palm Beach agents’ 
work. Since it is similar to that carried on in 
most counties, let’s check it heading by head- 
ing. It reveals: 


“Beef cattle are a most important part of our 
ugricultural economy. Within the past decade, 
beef cattle have increased from fewer than 
40,000 in 1950, to more than 84,000 in 1955, and 
to 110,000 now. 

“This increase was due to many things, one 
of the most important being improved market 
facilities through the Glades Livestock Market. 

“However, with increased numbers have 
come increased problems.” 

Feed and forage production, for example, are 
important for both beef and dairy cattle. The 
wet, cold winter of 1957-58—that caught most 
cattlemen without a reserve supply of feed— 
induced increased interest in the production, 
storage, and feeding of forage and grain crops 
The agents report they gave this much time 
and effort: 

“We have used group meetings, news articles, 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Diversified are the duties — and the rewards — of the county agricultural agent 
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without exception, one 


or more leaf spot diseases has 
occurred in every watermelon field 
in Florida in recent years. 

Leaf spot diseases reduce water- 
melon yield and quality by either 
defoliating or girdling the vines. 
Sometimes they infect the fruit. 

Extent of the disease’s ravages 
depends upon the extent and sever- 
ity of infection. The damage may 
be slight—or it may result in total 
loss. 

Thus, there is a need for all wa- 
termelon growers to utilize fungi- 
cidal sprays to keep diseases at a 
minimum in their fields. 

Of course, a spray program will 
benefit growers more in some years 
than in others. But, overall, the 
grower who uses fungicides regu- 
larly will be ahead. 


Five leaf spot diseases are im- 
portant in Florida. Two of these— 
gummy stem blight and anthrac- 
nose—may infect leaves, vines, and 
fruit. 

Gummy stem blight is present 
every year in almost every field. 
Under favorable weather condi- 
tions, it may cause extensive dam- 
age. 

In recent years, anthracnose has 
been slight. This is due to the wide- 
spread use of seed treatments and 
resistant varieties. 

The other three important dis- 
eases—downy mildew, Cercospora 
leaf spot, and Alternaria leaf spot— 


kK ARLY watermelons usu- 
ally catch the best market. Florida 
growers, consequently, are interest- 
ed in any practice that might pro- 
mote earliness. 

In this conjunction, some grbwers 
buy seed grown in western states 
—believing it produces plants which 
mature earlier than those grown 
from seed produced in Florida, 

Some species of plants, notably 
soybeans, are photoperiod sensitive. 
And northern adapted varieties 
mature earlier than varieties adapt- 
ed farther south. 

But this is not the case with 
watermelons. This was proved by 
tests conducted for three consecu- 
tive years at the Watermelon and 
Grape Investigations Laboratory, 
Leesburg. 

No significant differences in per- 
centage stand, plant vigor, gummy 
stem blight infection (with one ex- 
ception), earliness of maturity, or 


Regular 


are restricted to the foliage. Al- 
though these three diseases do not 
occur every year, they may be 
severe in years with weather favor- 
able for their development. 

Downy mildew, the most severe 
of these three diseases, is a good 
example of this. It caused extensive 
losses in unsprayed fields in 1956 
and 1957, but was absent in 1958 
and 1959. 


A watermelon producer must 
protect his plants against such dis- 
eases at all times. Unlike the con- 
trol of insects, the grower cannot 
wait until he sees the disease in 
his field before applying a fungi- 
cide. 

This necessitates applying fungi- 
cides on a schedule. The frequency 
and number of spray applications 
will depend upon the weather and 
location in the state. 

Five to seven applications are 
recommended for central Florida. 
These should begin when the vines 
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Fungicide Program 


are at the bunching or early vining 
stage. 

More sprayings are applied in 
south Florida. A lesser number is 
usually needed in north Florida. 


It is also very important that the 
fungicides be applied properly. 
Most disease control failures after 
fungicide applications are the re- 
sult of inadequate coverage. 

Diseases result from infections 
on both the lower and upper sur- 
faces of a leaf. Therefore both sur- 
faces must be thoroughly covered. 

With vine crops such as water- 
melon, adequate spray coverage is 
difficult because all leaves are near 
or on the ground. Thus, the grower 
should examine the under-surface 
of the leaves immediately behind 
the sprayer, to determine if cover- 
age is adequate. 

To aid the spread of the fungi- 
cide on the leaf surface, a spreader- 
sticker—such as Triton B-1956—is 
recommended. This material acts 


Florida-Grown Seed Also 


weight of melons was found be- 
tween plants from Florida seed and 
those from western seed. 

The experiment was laid out in 
a randomized block design, using 
eight sources of seed, five hills per 
lot, and six replications. Cannon- 
ball (Florida Giant, Texas Giant, 
Black Diamond) seed, supplied by 
Lee Bouquardez of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, were used. 

Plantings were made on March 
5, March 10, and February 7 of 
three consecutive years. James M. 
Crall, plant pathologist in charge 
of the Leesburg laboratory, reports: 

“Good stands were obtained; 
plants were thinned to one plant 
per hill about two weeks after 
planting. | Conventional cultural 
practices, including zineb-lindane 
sprays and irrigation as needed, 
were followed.” 

Range in days from planting to 
harvest the first year was 89 to 91.4 
for Florida seed; from 89.7 to 92.9 


Produces Early Maturing Melons 


for out-of-state seed. The second 
year, the range was 83.2 to 85.5 for 
Florida seed; 83.1 to 84.2 for west- 
ern seed. The third year, the figures 
were 104.8 to 107.6 and 106.3 to 
107.3. 

“Melons from Florida seed and 
those from out-of-state seed,” Crall 
points out, “matured at almost iden- 
tical times.” 

Figures for percentage stand, 
plant vigor, and melon weight also 
corresponded very closely. The 
same was true for percentage of 
gummy stem blight except in one 
year when vines from one of four 
Florida seed samples had consider- 
ably more of this disease than any 
of the other Florida or western 
samples. Differences were not sig- 
nificant in the other two years. 

The investigators did note dif- 
ferences in plant vigor. These 
differences, however, were more 
marked between plants within a 
group than between groups. 


Pays 
Off 


By NORMAN C. SCHENCK® 


as a wetting agent and helps to 
spread the fungicide uniformly. 

In the last six years, more than 
30 different fungicida! treatments 
have been compared at this Labo- 
ratory for effectiveness in control- 
ling leaf spot diseases. These com- 
parisons showed that: 


Fungicide treatments containing 
maneb have been superior to all 
others in disease control. 

Zineb alone has been consistent- 
ly, but not significantly, inferior to 
maneb. 

Copper fungicides controlled 
downy mildew but were poor 
against anthracnose. 

The tank mixtures of zineb (na- 
bam plus ZnSO,) and maneb (na- 
bam plus MnSQ,) have been con- 
sistently inferior to the wettable 
powder forms. 

None of the fungicide materials 
tested have significantly decreased 
or increased early yields over the 
unsprayed plots. However, in the 
last four years, field plots sprayed 
with maneb have been superior to 
other plots in total yield. 

In 1953, vegetative growth and 
yields were increased in _ plots 
sprayed with captan. Testing in 
subsequent years with this and 
of captan failed 
to repeat these results. 


Presently recommended for the 
control of watermelon leaf spot dis- 
eases is maneb (1% pounds/100 
gallons) alternated with zineb (2 
pounds/100 gallons). 

Also suggested are maneb alone 
(1% pounds/100 gallons) OR man- 
eb (%4 pound/100 gallons) mixed 
with zineb (1 pound/100 gallons ). 

If downy mildew is the predom- 
inant disease, a copper fungicide 
(1% pounds active copper per 100 
gallons) may be alternated with 
either zineb or maneb. 


*(Dr. Schenck is assistant plant pathologist 
at the Watermelon and Grape Investigations 
Laboratory, Leesburg.) 
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From light sand to muck— 


All Florida soils 
produce more with 
Du Pont NUGREEN* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


Big-yield, big-profit crops need plenty of available nitro- 
gen—in the right amount and at the right time. And cost- 
conscious Florida growers—from the light sands of Duval 
County to the muck soils of Dade—know that Du Pont 


‘“‘NuGreen”’ supplies supplemental nitrogen effectively 
and efficiently. 


“NuGreen” is more effective, because it contains con- 
centrated 45% nitrogen in the form of urea. Once in the 
soil, ““NuGreen”’ is converted to nitrogen in the ammoni- 
um form and held tightly by soil particles. Thus it re- 
sists leaching and feeds nitrogen over a longer period. 


“‘NuGreen”’ is more efficient, because it’s so easy to 
apply whenever your crops need it. There’s less labor 
with ““NuGreen’’, because of its higher concentration, 
fewer bags to handle and haul, faster application. In fact, 
you can often work application of “‘NuGreen’’ into your 
regular program with almost no extra labor at all. 


YOU CAN APPLY VERSATILE NUGREEN | 


Contact your nearby distributor today for “NuGRreen’’ TUNE IN DAILY to “The Du Pont Farm Market 


and Weather Roundup’, Monday through Fri- 


Armour Fertilizer Co. Hector Supply Co. Planters Exchange, In day at 5:00 P.M 


Everglades Fertilizer Co. 

Florida East Coast 
Fertilizer Co. 

Florida Favorite 
Fertilizer, Inc. 

Foremost Fertilizer Co. 

Glades Chemicals Co 

Gulf Fertilizer Co: 


Howard Fertilizer Co. 


international Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 
Kilgore Seed Co. 


Producers Supply Co. 


Southern Agricultural 
Insecticide, Inc. 


Swift & Co. 
Marico, Inc. 
Mid-Florida Citrus Wilson and Toomer 
Cooperative Fertilizer Co 


Auburndale WTWB — Fort Myers WMYR — Fort 
Pierce WARN — Ocala WHYS — Belle Glade 
WSWN— Bradenton WBRD— Homestead WSDB 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Iinc.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NUGREEN’ 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
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For grove power with new work ability . . . 


THE ALLIS-CHALMER 
ORCHARD LINE 


‘ Here’s new power to meet your needs . . . new design that fits the 

* Low top line special requirements of grove work. Now you can have the 

: mre proved advantages of D-Series Tractors in new models featuring 

: * Full or partial shielding full or partial shielding. 

y The D-14 (36.65 hp.) and the D-17 (54.43 hp.) offer a new 

© POWER-CRATER engine and flexibility in tractors of their size. The Power Director speeds 

Power Director your work with 8 forward speeds . . . shifts on-the-go for 42 per- 

cent more pull in low range, or over 46 percent more work ca- 

* Your choice of gasoline or 

‘a , r 9 For work requiring less power, ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
diesel fuel in D-17 about the D-10 and D-12 — 2-plow tractors with “throttled-down” 


; power for close work and built-in advantages for material handling 
. and many other jobs. 


Powen-Craten and Traction Booster are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


TRACTION BOOSTER drawbar ... 
something new in weight transfer 


Now you can have weight transfer 
plus pivot-type turns with pull-type 
equipment — discs (shown with 
TRACTION Booster drawbar), drills, 
wagons, power sprayers. With this 
new drawbar, the weight transfer ad- 
vantage of TRACTION BoosTER system 
can be used to give your D-14 or D-17 
Tractor extra traction. 


a,” 


SEE YOUR ALLIS-CHALMERS DEALER FOR THE D-SERIES ORCHARD TRACTOR THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <¢ 
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Neutral Spray 


for Copper 


_ of copper deficiency 
are becoming widespread in Flor- 
ida’s citrus plantings. 

This warning was issued last 
month by Extension citriculturist 


Fred P. Lawrence. He added that 
| fear of excessive copper in young 


citrus groves has evidently led 
many state growers to entirely omit 
copper from their applications. 
“Follow the recommendations in 
Bulletin 536-A, published by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station,” Lawrence urged growers. 


Copper deficiency in citrus is fre- 
quently noted in the fruit—if any is 
produced—more than in the foliage 
and twigs. 

Deep green, oversized, coarse 
leaves are the first foliage symp- 


Watkins Joins 
Groner Staff 


I. RANDALL Warkins, formerly 


eastern advertising manager of 
Family Weekly Magazine, has 
joined Fiorma GROWER AND 


RANCHER as advertising director. 
Harris H. Mullen, president of 
Florida Grower Publications, Inc., 
announced that Watkins will also 
direct all advertising sales and man- 


agement for Florida Trend, the 
Grower's sister publication. 

Watkins, a native of Newcastle, 
Indiana, has been prominently 
identified with publications in the 
east and mid-west. He served as 
western manager for Living for 
Young Homemakers (Chicago) and 
also was on the Chicago sales staff 
of Newsweek. 

Florida Grower Publications is 
now in its 52nd year of publishing 
in Florida. Sales volume has dou- 


Ask your dealer about the Allis-Chalmers plan to finance your time purchase of farm equipment. 


bled since 1954, Mullen reported. 
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Recommended 


Deficiency 


toms to develop. These are accom- 
panied by long, vigorous, pliant, 
and often “S” shaped shoots which 
give the appearance of excessive 
nitrogen fertilization. 

In the early stages, young twigs 
often develop browing staining and 
dieback at the ends. Reddish- 
brown, ridged eruptions develop 
from the bark and wood at or near 
the buds. 

As deficiency symptoms become 
acute, multiple buds frequently de- 
velop in the axis of the leaves. In 
aggravated cases, the production of 
new shoots and dieback of older 
ones result in a bushy, rosette type 
of growth. 


Sprays can correct the trouble, 
according to citriculturist. 
Either a straight copper spray or 
a combination nutritional spray 
may be used. 


The combination spray may be 
supplied by adding three pounds Calli erence alll OW ila | 
of copper sulfate, three pounds of 5 
manganese sulfate, and 1.3 pounds 
of lime—or equivalent amounts of 


neutral materials—to each 100 gal- 


lons of spray. 
eaten a neutral copper Take it from a man who manages some 2,000 acres of 
ae 


spray is recommended because it groves in the Groveland-Clermont area, you can actually 
does not leave a heavy residue on | ‘See the difference Rainbow fertilizer makes! 
plant leaves. Two years ago I started using Rainbow fertilizer on 
young groves,” says James Stenholm of Groveland, 
Florida. “Their rapid and even growth is evident every- 
where we have used it.” 
Like thousands of other growers, this man has seen 


“You'll be ‘right’ with Rainbow,” says James Stenholm 


Tomato Research | 


Grant Is Awarded 


es TOMATO growers and 
shippers will be among the ultimate 
beneficiaries of a research grant 
recently awarded by the National 


with his own eyes the immediate response and outstand- 

ing results which go hand-in-hand with applications of 

Rainbow fertilizer with MEM. This superior fertilizer 

gives trees the extra boost needed for maximum yields 

and fruit quality . keeps trees vigorous and healthy 
. . gives them extra resistance to freeze damage. 


Institutes of Health. 
Dr. C. B. Hall, associate horti- 
culturist with the Florida Agricul- 


It’s easy to find out firsthand what Rainbow with 
profit-making MEM can do for your trees. Give it a try 


” this year . . . your Rainbow representative can help you 
tural Experiment Station, received lace your order now 
the grant. It provided a total of = 
$24,000 for three years’ research. ; 
The grant assures continued and 
enlarged studies of pectic changes Ga 
in the cell walls of tomatoes. Dr. For Satisfaction at Harvest Time alernational 
Wall and the Experiment Station’s Gems? cs a 
food technology department have 
made several studies on this sub- PLANT FOOD DIVISION a 
ject. 
Prior work has revealed basic in- | INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
formation on changes of pectic en- Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois * Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 
zymes during tomato ripening and | 
effects of these changes on firmness | 
of the fruit. This information is zi 
important in determining the keep- | NORTHERN DISTRICT 5. M. Lufkin, Jr. L. L. Loadholtz J. V. Smith 
SALES MANAGER Box 612 721 N. Stone 203 N. Florida 
ing qualities of tomatoes during | ¢ 4 richardson Atmore, Alabama DeLand, Florida Wauchula, Floride 
shipping and storing. Box 3072 MSS D. W. Mexwell 
Dr. Wall has also made studies tees alae st Box 227 id Box 2348 H. E. Thompson 
of quality in celery, potatoes, and | 2931 Walnut, N.W. 
lychees ‘a SOUTHERN DISTRICT B. E. Pennington Winter Haven, Florida 
4 Box 183 
Opp, Alabama Dade City, Florida J. B. Hewett 
> . T. Hackney 
We just can't win. Every time | Bevis Box 942 & 227 Columbia Dr. 4 
Corner Seminole & Pawnee Fort Pierce, Florida Box 674 Tampa 6, Florida 
we make a bounce to keep one Madison, Florida 
jump in front of the bill collector, | ¢ ¢ pepo ves W. E. Zimmerman 
we run smack dab into a tax col- 1602 Rose Avenue Box 326 ‘General Delivery 117 White Cap Circle 
lector Ocala, Florida Orlando, Florida Tice, Florida Maitland, Florida \ 
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IN NITROGEN CLAIMS? 


LION E-2 IS UP TO I BEPGDSE IN NITROGEN CONTENT* 


*A WHOPPIN' 33.5%! 


ene 


HERE IN HIGH CROP YIELDS! 


LION 
Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate works equally well in one § 
| direct applications or blended into mixed goods. It’s a j 
high-analysis source of nitrogen in uniform super- Ammonium : 
dense prills. If you want nitrogen, get the most for Nitrate 
your money. Ask for Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate. Always stores... ' 
For more information, or a sample of high- analysis Always pours 


LION E-2, write 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 


LION: Reg. T. M.; E-2: T. M. Monsanto Chemical Company 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Plant Home Orchard Now 


+s OFFICE has received numerous inquiries on planting dooryard fruit 
trees. And coincidentally, Dr. H. $. Wolfe, Professor of Fruit Crops here 


at the University, recently gave a most informative radio talk on “Choosing 


Fruit Varieties for Home Varieties.’ 

As a service to our readers, we 
obtained Dr. Wolfe’s permission to 
publish this talk. He began by 
pointing out: 

When a commercial fruit plant- 
ing is made, the only question as 
to varieties is which one—or ones— 
will prove most profitable. 

For home plantings, however, 
the choice is much less simple. But 
it is also much less limited. 


Probably the most important con- 
sideration is choice of varieties 
which will provide fruit over as 
great a part of the year as possible, 
so that fresh fruit may be more or 
less constantly available. 

At the same time, the homeowner 
can take advantage of varieties of 
fine quality which often are not 
commercially satisfactory because 
they cannot endure shipment well. 
It is unfortunate that shipping en- 


CORRECTION! 

Somehow, our typewriter— 
or linotype machine—got its 
tongue twisted in the “Citrus 
Close-Ups” description of the 
cross - pollination process 
(page 34, Florida Grower and 
Rancher) this past December. 

Contrary to the suggestion 
on the 28th line of the second 
column, do NOT place the 
pollinated flower in a plastic 
bag. 

Instead, bag the flower in 
a PAPER bag. If a plastic 
bag is used, the sun would 
scald the flower and it prob- 
ably would not live. 


durance has come to play so large 
a role in the selection of commer- 
cial varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

But the homeowner is free of 
this handicap. Therefore he can 
choose varieties solely on the basis 
of eating quality. 

Even attractive color, so impor- 
tant in stimulating the customer 
to buy, is not necessarily related to 
eating quality. Sometimes the home 
owner can, to his advantage, dis- 
count color in favor of internal 
quality. 

Neither the Edward nor Cambo- 
diana mango, for example, develops 
an attractive color. Yet both are 
far superior in flavor to many hand- 
somely-colored mangos. 


Varieties chosen, it goes without 
saying, must be adapted to the cli- 
mate of the area where they are 
to grow. It is a waste of time and 
money to plant apple trees any- 


where in the state or to set out 
mango trees in northern Florida. 

Our temperature conditions are 
such that we have to distinguish at 
least three climatic zones—north- 
ern, central, and southern Florida. 

Then we must remember that 
these zones are not set apart by 
county boundaries. There are rela- 
tively warm areas in northern Flor- 
ida which are climatically similar to 
the average central Florida condi- 
tions; parts of southern Florida are 
as cold as central Florida. 

Nevertheless, the three broad, 
general areas represent conditions 
of increasingly high winter minima 
from north to south; they are suited 
to somewhat different fruits and 
ornamentals. 


Pest control and suitability for 
processing are also factors which 
need some consideration in select- 
ing fruit varieties. 

Some varieties of the same fruit 
are more subject to attacks by pests 
than other varieties. Consequently, 
more expense and trouble will be 
needed to control pests on these 
varieties. 

For example: The Lula avocado 
is a heavy-bearing variety, but it 
must be sprayed two or three times 
to control scab. Most other avocado 
varieties, however, need not be 
sprayed for this purpose. 

Very few fruits—pitanga, Cattley 
guava, sapodilla, tamarind—do not 
require some regular spraying to 
keep them free from injurious pests. 
But at least the varieties with mini- 
mum spraying needs can be chosen. 


Suitability for preservation, by 
canning or freezing, is not so im- 
portant an item in selecting fruit 
varieties for home planting in Flor- 
ida as it is in northern states. 

This is because of the possibility 
that—except in northern areas, 
where the choice may be exceed- 
ingly limited in some months— 
some fruits will be available fresh 
at any season of the year. 

Yet, suitability for processing 
does have a bearing upon choice 
of variety. In considering pears, for 
instance, the following facts should 
be kept in mind: 

While hardly edible in the fresh 
state, the Pineapple variety makes 
a very satisfactory canned produce. 
Moreover, it has notable resistance 
to fireblight and sets heavy, regular 
crops. 

On the other hand, the Hood 
variety has good quality as a fresh 
fruit. But it is often blighted and 
rarely sets a heavy crop. 


Upon weighing the above, one 
may decide that the Pineapple 
would be more satisfactory for the 
home planting than a variety like 
Hood. 

Here's another example: The 
lychee has a brief fruiting season 
and a single tree produces far more 
fruit than can be eaten fresh. 

In considering whether to give 
space to a lychee tree then, it is 
important to know that the fruit 
can easily be frozen and that it re- 
tains its fresh taste almost un- 
changed. So, for all intents and 
purposes, it is available as a fresh 
fruit throughout the year. 


Restricted space often limits the 
number of different varieties which 
can be given place in the home 
planting. This is of some concern 
because, usually, several varieties 
maturing in sequence are needed 
to give a long season of fruiting. 

There are two general ways of 
getting around this difficulty: 

One is the use of dwarfing stock, 
so that trees remain small and can 
be spaced closely. Unfortunately, 
no such stocks are available for 
most Florida fruits. In northern 
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Florida, though, the _ trifoliate 
orange dwarfs satsumas and a few 
orange varieties. 


Grafting several varieties on the 


same stock is the second possibility. 
This is quite feasible for oranges, 
grapefruit, mandarins, avocados, 
mangos, and pears. 

In the case of avocados, this has 
an additional advantage. Whereas 
a single tree may bear poorly for 
lack of pollination, two reciprocal 
pollinators may be grafted on the 
same root system. 

The disadvantage of having sev- 
eral varieties on one stock is the 
difficulty of controlling develop- 
ment so that some are not crowded 
out by other, more vigorous 
growers. 


Summing up this problem of 
selecting varieties for home plant- 
ing, then, we should do two things: 

Choose those varieties of highest 
eating quality, and... 

Provide a succession of kinds and 
varieties of fruit which will afford 
fresh fruit in small but steady quan- 
tity throughout the year—or for as 
much of it as possible. 


The new organic fungicides that have received so much publicity in 
the past few years may be superior to some of the older standard 
sprays for certain isolated applications. But it is well to remember 


— many of these new ‘‘miracle’’ sprays have yet to stand the test 
of time 


We suggest that unless the superiority of a new fungicide is conclusively 
proved by exhaustive tests under severe climatic conditions, it would 
be wise to stick with the dependable fungicides. 


Seventy years of experience have demonstrated to farmers, orchardists 
and agronomists that copper sulfate fungicides, if properly formulated 
and applied, are completely dependable, chemically effective under a 


wide variety of conditions . . 
practical! 


. and last but not least . . 


. economically 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate & Basic Copper Sulfate are recommended 


for controlling the following diseases: 


Bitter Rot — Scab — Blotch — Fruit Spot — Black Rot 
Cloud & Phoma Fruit Spot of Apple — Anthracnose of Cantaloupe, Watermelon 
& Small Fruits — Bitter Rot, Black Rot & Downy Mildew of Grape 
Beet, Tomato & Spinach Damp-off (Seed Treatment) — Lettuce Drop 
- and many diseases attacking the foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees. 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE 
in farm waters with Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate 


FENCE POST treatment with Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulfate pre- 
vents decay and termite damage 


Send today for information on these 
important uses of copper sulfate 


%, 
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Nour Most Dependable Fungicide 
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Prophet nith Honor (Continued from Page 19) 


radio talks, form letters, farm visits, 
and every other means available to 
get the best information to the 
rancher.” 

Cattlemen were aided with soil 
tests, temporary grazing crop prob- 
lems, low percentage calf crops, 
parasites, diseases, herd sire test- 


ing, management, the outlook, mar- 
keting, meat schools ... every phase 
of the industry. 

Many of these programs were 
conducted in cooperation with the 
State Livestock Board, USDA vet- 
erinarians, the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, and others. 


Dairying is also a major enter- 
prise. The agents cooperated with 
the county health department and 
the State Livestock Board in such 
programs as: 

Herd health and sanitation, tick 
eradication, mastitis control, bovine 
tuberculosis, artificial breeding, and 
production records. 

“In our dairy program,” continue 
the agents, “we have worked close- 
ly with advisory bodies. Much of 
our time is spent working with 


New FRITS 


improve crops 


Soils... 


Supply essential trace elements... 
Reduce boron leaching loss... 
Aid plant growth all season 


Many Florida soils are lacking in one or more minor 
elements—which must be added to the crops or soil for 
healthy, high-yield growth. In some cases they are sprayed 
on the trees or plants as needed. In most cases they are 
blended into fertilizers or agricultural limestone and put 
into the soil. 


Until recently, the latter lower cost method had three 
serious drawbacks. Commercial trace elements, being 
highly soluble, are rapidly “‘fixed” in the soil, becoming 
unavailable. The one exception (boron) can be lost, 
washed away, by heavy rainfall. Growers also have had 
the problem of boron toxicity—how much to use without 
fear of ““burning”’ delicate plant roots. 


FTE® Formula 501 eliminates these hazards. Being 


Nearly a million acres will be planted this 
year in land made more productive, more 
profitable, through the use of FTE. 


AGRICULTURAL 


(Fritted Trace Elements) 


FORMULA 50! 


fritted, and slowly soluble on a controlled, predetermined 
basis, it stays in the soil and supplies essential trace 
nutrients to crops all through the growing season. 


All six minor elements are provided in FTE. Your 
plants get boron, iron, manganese, zinc, copper and 
molybdenum, combined in a balanced formula. Extensive 
tests and field trials, made in recent years by the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, have proved the season- 
long availability of these nutrients of FTE in Florida soils. 
Healthier plant growth and better crop yields have 
resulted. Other states also found this true. 

FTE is available in high-productivity commercial 
fertilizers, in Tracel Limestone; also in 100-lb. bags for 


general use. Ask your dealer about it! 
run 


F-T-E 
Fritted Trace Elements 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 
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ae. and individuals in planning 
our dairy program.” 

Goals are set by a dairy commit- 
tee whose members include pro- 
ducers for the various milk plants 
plus artificial breeding association, 
DHIA, and dairy feed cooperative 
representatives. 

Problems concerning marketing 
and _ stabilizing the market are 
worked out with the Independent 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, a bar- 
gaining cooperative. 


Forage and grain crops are re- 
ceiving much attention. They have 
been aided by research programs 
of the Everglades Experiment Sta- 
tion and the USDA. 

Improved varieties have given 
Palm Beach County field corn pro- 
duction. Grain sorghums and mil- 
lets are produced to some extent. 

One of the most important phases 
of the agriculture—even though it 
returns practically no cash income 
—is forage production. The report 
states: 

“With the proper combination of 
grasses and legumes and good man- 
agement, we are more nearly 
achieving our goal of year-round 
grazing.” 

Insects, diseases, and nutritional 
disorders must be faced with for- 
ages as with any other crop: 

Sugarcane aphids attack pangola- 
grass in the fall; chinch bugs hit 
St. Augustine grass pastures and 
lawns. Both must be controlled. 


Vegetables were planted on some 
92,000 Palm Beach County acres in 
1958. More than 27,000 carloads of 
produce were harvested from this 
acreage. 

Both production and marketing 
problems are tremendous. “The 
marketing of vegetables at a profit 
remains the farmer’s biggest prob- 
lem,” asserts the report. 

‘Glades growers market largely 
through central packing houses 
and cooperatives; coast growers, 
through the Pompano Farmers’ 
Market. However, the cooperative 
idea is spreading in both areas. 

Cold weather and overproduc- 
tion are hazards; virus diseases are 
becoming more troublesome. To de- 
ter virus spread, the agents recom- 
mend controlling weeds along 
ditchbanks and planting non-sus- 
ceptible crops around field borders. 

Hand labor is becoming more 
difficult to secure. So growers are 
asking their Extension Service and 
Experiment Station workers for 
crop varieties that can be harvested 
by machinery. 

“The county agents,” says the re- 
port, “have cooperated closely with 
the Everglades Experiment Station 
and the Indian River and Planta- 
tion Field Laboratories (at Fort 
Pierce and Fort Lauderdale, re- 
spectively) in holding field days and 
meetings to keep growers and com- 
mercial representatives informed.” 


Beekeeping activities of all kinds 
usually go through the county 
agent's office. It serves as an un- 
official clearinghouse for: 
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Growers who want to obtain bees 
to pollinate their vegetable fields, 
beekeepers who seek locations 
where their bees may secure honey 
from both wild flowers and culti- 
vated crops, and city folk who just 
want someone to come and remove 
bees that swarm in residential 
areas. 

Agents—as they do for all pro- 
grams applicable in their county— 
explain the federal price support 
program for honey. 

When necessary, the agents ob- 
tain help from the Extension Serv- 
ice’s bee specialist in Gainesville. 
In fact, a corps of specialists is 
available to them for assistance in 
almost all fields of activity. 


Lawns and home ornamentals 
problems are myriad, both in num- 
ber and subject. Here are two ex- 
amples: 

Chinch bugs, nematodes, and 
other pests confront the home own- 
er. But he gets conflicting informa- 
tion from neighbors, gardeners, 
garden supply dealers, and others. 
So he seeks the agents’ advice. 

Many families from the north are 
moving to Florida. Almost imme- 
diately they run into gardening 
problems . . . and to the county 
agent for help. 

To provide such help, the agents 
keep in touch with research results 
in the field. They even suggest to 
research workers the kinds of ma- 
terials needed for the most satis- 
tory pest control. 

Quality of plant material, stand- 
ards of work, and merchandising 
are cooperatively striven for by the 
agents and nurserymen. They serve 
largely through the local chapter 
of the Florida Nurserymen’s and 
Growers’ Association. 


Poultrying, now more commer- 
cialized in large flocks, has in- 
creased tremendously in recent 
years. It is almost exclusively an 
egg-producing industry. 

Major problems are related to 
marketing, disease control, and the 
high costs of feed, labor, and other 
production items. 

Working through the county 
poultry and egg producers associa- 
tions, the agents attempt to solve 
these other problems. 

Also, the agents have obtained 
the services of the recently-estab- 
lished state poultry disease diag- 
nostic laboratory in Dade County— 
and its veterinarian — for Palm 
Beach poultrymen. 


Minor fruits are no longer recom- 
mended for commercial plantings 
because of the high cost of land. 
Mounts and his assistants, nonethe- 
less, are apostles of subtropical 
fruits. 

Some tropical fruit trees, such as 
lychee and mango, ornament home 
grounds and provide delicious fruit 
as well. The agents aid home own- 
ers throughout the county with 
such plantings. 

Palm Beach also has some citrus 
plantings that require the attention 
of the agents. 


Community and public affairs 
meetings by the dozens are attend- 
ed by Mounts and his assistants 
each month. They go early and 
stay late, to accommodate all who 
might wish to confer with them. 

Upon request, they provide 
speakers. They also furnish needed 
information. Their 1958 annual re- 
port declares: 

“We believe our willingness to 
participate in community meetings 
has been the strongest factor in 
generating a feeling of respect for 


330 Diesel Six 


401 V-8 


our staff and our organization.” 

Efforts of the Palm Beach County 
Resources Development Board are 
boosted by the agents. And three 
of them are members of local civic 
clubs. 

So enthusiastically do the civic 
clubs reciprocate this cooperation 
that at times the agents have had to 
put the brakes on projects aimed 
at providing financial assistance to 
the 4-H Clubs! 

Naturally, the agents work like 
Trojans on the county fair. And, 


220 Diesel Four 


with the fair board, they are large- 
ly responsible for its success. 


Youthful citizens receive their 
share of the agents’ attention. Palm 
Beach has 15 4-H Clubs for boys; 
helping to conduct the clubs’ activ- 
ities are 368 local volunteer leaders. 

Each June, 12 outstanding boys 
are sent to the 4-H Short Course at 
the University of Florida. A larger 
number annually go to Camp 
Cloverleaf (near Lake Placid) for 

(Continued on Page 39) 


To boost performance 
and cut operating costs... | 


REPOWER 
your equipment 
with an efficient 

FORD 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINE 


172 Four 


All engines 
are available as 
| power units too! 


When the engine in your equipment is beyond 
reasonable repair, it’s time to replace it with 
a dependable Ford 4-, 6- or 8-cylinder engine. 
Ranging from 134 to 534 cubic inches—includ- 
ing 2 modern diesels—Ford engines are avail- 
able as complete engine assemblies or power 
units. Gasoline engines can be adapted for LP- 
Gas or natural gas fuel. 


All Ford engines offer Short Stroke design 
to reduce friction and wear, and provide 
greater operating economy. As a bonus, Ford 
engines produce more horsepower per pound 
of engine weight than ever before possible. 

For complete information on low-cost Ford 
Industrial Engines, see your local Ford Indus- 
trial Power Products Dealer, or write to the 
address below. 


Remember...Ford service 
is always nearby! 


AND POWER UNITS 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY... 
LEE MOTORS OF FORT MYERS, INC., 2070 Main St., Fort Myers, Florida, Telephone: EDison 4-1193 


| 
| 534 V-8 & 
$4 477 V-8 
\ j 

| a 4 332 V-8 

272 V-8 | 
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John BEAN | the comptete 
BOOM SPRAYER LINE 


FLORIDA BUILT for 
FLORIDA GROWERS 


Now, Florida growers can choose the sprayer that fits their exact 
spraying requirements from the complete John Bean line. Whatever 
your specific needs for type of boom, pump capacity, tank size and 
accessories, you can “‘tailor-make’’ the John Bean row crop sprayer 
to fit your crop and growing conditions. 


. . « COMPLETE PUMP SELECTION FEATURING THE NEW ROYALIER 
Now, John Bean offers 3 boom sprayer lines with the widest choice 
of pump capacities available — the new Royalier Series with 15 and 
20 g.p.m. capacities, pressures to 400 p.s.i.; the Royal Series, 25, 
35 and 60 g.p.m. capacities, pressures up to 800 p.s.i.; and the 
Royalette, 10 g.p.m., pressures to 400 p.s.i. 


SPECIAL CORROSION-RESISTANT CYPRESS TANKS 


Designed for Florida growing conditions, tanks are chemical proof, 
leak free; 300 to 500 gal. capacities; metallized steel tanks optional. 


NEW ROYALIER 4-PISTON PUMP 


rugged and compact, it features vel- 
vet smooth action for top efficiency. 


EXCLUSIVE SAPPHITE CYLINDERS 
All John Bean pumps feature Sapphite 
cylinders . . . so hard they last a lifetime, 
even with concentrates. 


COMPLETE BOOM SELECTION Varied boom types with various 
nozzling and row width adjustments let you choose the one model 
exactly suited to your specific needs. 


COMPLETE MOUNTING SELECTION —- Choose from engine or power 
take-off drive models in a wide choice of trailer mountings with high 
clearance axles, adjustable tread widths. 


ENGINEERED FOR TOP YIELDS 


DESIGNED-INSTALLED to fit your soil, 
terrain, crops and water supply. 


GUARANTEED by a nationwide organi- 
zation with unequalled technical 
assistance. 


REGISTERED for your protection. WEG! 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


ne 
FOR DEMONSTRATION PROOF, UR-RA 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR CONTACT ORLANDO PLANT FOR FULL DETAILS 
ALSO ASK ABOUT BOLENS: America's Finest Outdoor Power Equipment 


DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING, MICHIGAN + 


— Rotary Tillers, Garden Tractors, Mowers 
tne 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
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Florida Potato Marketing 
Agreement, Order Proposed 


aid POTATO growers may soon 
be operating under a federal mar- 
keting agreement and order. 

Such a program would regulate 
the handling of white potatoes 
grown south or east of the Suwan- 
nee River. It was recommended 
early last month by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Recommendation of the market- 
ing agreement and order was based 
on November 3-6 (1959) hearings 
held at Hastings. Interested parties 
had until January 25, 1960 to file 
exception to the recommended pro- 
gram. 

Exceptions filed with the USDA 
will be considered in the final de- 
cision of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. If his decision favors estab- 
lishment of a marketing agreement 
and order, a referendum will be 
held among producers in the area. 

At least two-thirds of the voters 
must approve the proposed order 
before it can be made effective. The 
agreement must be signed by han- 
dlers representing at least 50% of 
the volume of potatoes covered by 
the agreement. 


Under the proposed program, the 
production area—all of the State of 
Florida south or east of the Suwan- 
nee River—would be divided into 
two districts. Central and south 


Florida would comprise one dis- 
trict; north Florida, the other. 

The proposed agreement and 
order would be administered by a 
12-man Florida Potato Committee. 
The committee members would be 
local producers or producer-han- 
dlers, selected from each district 
on a proportionate basis of number 
of growers and volume of produc- 
tion. 

Committee members would be 
authorized, when appropriate, to 
recommend grade, size, quality, 
and pack or container regulations 
for potato shipments. 

Authority for regulations on ma- 
turity or skinning is not included 
in the proposed program. 


Dates during which the program 
would be in force are after April 
10 and before November 1 of each 
year. 

Special consideration could be 
given to shipments for certain pur- 
poses, such as exports. Shipments 
for potato chips or pre-peeling, 
however, would be required to 
meet any regulations applicable to 
tablestock potatoes. 

Inspection would be required on 
shipments when they are regulated. 
Small shipments below a specified 
minimum could move free of in- 
spection and other regulations. 


Inoculation Helps Legumes 
Get Nitrogen from the Air 


LEGUMES to elimi- 
nate the need for purchasing and 
applying most or all of the nitrogen 
needed to grow the crop to ma- 
turity.” 

This suggestion to Florida farm- 
ers comes from Dr. C. F. Eno, as- 
sociate soil microbiologist with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He points out: 

Nitrogen-fixing bacteria are said 
to be highly effective in fixing nitro- 
gen when the root nodules appear 
pink. Another sign that the bac- 
teria are actively obtaining nitro- 
gen from the air is when the plants 
turn dark green and show rapid 
growth. 

Amount of nitrogen fixed by le- 
gumes and added to the soil varies. 
It depends upon the plant, the min- 
eral and nitrogen content of the 
soil, its reaction, and the season. 


Estimates of the amount fixed by 
air have been as high as 200 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre per year. An 
average value would lie between 
50 and 100 pounds. 

“Consequently,” says Dr. Eno, 
“as much as $10 to $15 per acre 


may be made in terms of nitrogen 
fixed if nitrogen is very conserva- 
tively valued at 10 to 15 cents per 
pound.” 

This gain in income may be real- 
ized in many ways. These include 
higher protein for cattle and, if the 
legume is plowed under, as a source 
of nitrogen for subsequent crops. 


“WOW! Grab a seat and I'll get 
the checkers.” 
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plant food foreach 
important crop 


Now Swift offers you a plant food matched to the individual needs and 
feeding habits of each specific crop. Just look on the bag for the crop 
name. Each of Swift’s new Certified Formula crop foods is tailor-made 
by areas for a single job. 


CERTIFIED FORMULA crop foods are all new for 1960! Each for- 
mula is based on the latest scientific information for your specific crop 
and is formulated by areas to take advantage of the nutrients in your soil. 


All CERTIFIED FORMULA crop foods contain extra growth ele- 
ments needed for highest yields and quality. Every acre of land has 
more power to produce than with regular plant food. 


ORDER NOW! Be sure of having Swift's great, new, money- 
making Certified Formula crop foods when you need them. Your 
authorized Swift Plant Food dealer will be glad to tell you about 
the new Certified Formula crop foods. He will also help you with soil 
fertility recommendations. 


SWIFT & COMPANY — Agricultural Chemical Division 
Winter Haven and Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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Now every pound 
Specialized 
Crop Makers......... 


NEW! Blenn for Citrus 


Look what Swift has done to Blenn! The product on the inside is just 
as new as the bag. New Blenn is formulated according to the latest 
scientific information on the feeding requirements of Florida citrus. 
Blenn is tailor-made at Winter Haven and Pompano Beach to meet the 
exact nutritional needs of your citrus groves. Each particle of Blenn is 
FLO-FUSION-manufactured to assure balanced tree feeding. | 


GROWERS’ ADVISORY Representatives 
| Swift’s Growers’ Advisory Service cannot be bought, but it comes to you free as a part of 
your soil fertility and pest control program. Just call or write the representative nearest you. 
| R. V. ALBRITTON J. H. HALE C. C. HELMS P. M. SCHAILL 
‘ 110 So. Pine St., Sebring 1021 Paseo Andorra Box 922, Homestead 115 S. Charleston Ave. : 
4 Ph. EVergreen 5-4551 West Palm Beach Perrine, Ph. CEdar 5-2920 Fort Meade ; 
Ph. TEmple 3-1855 Ph. ATwater 4-4151 
L. D. ALDERMAN RICHARD S. PIKE J. W. GRAY, JR. 
Box 36, Wimauma Box 124, Vero Beach 676 Ave. F,S.E., Winter Haven 
Ph. 47-4291 (Tampa) Ph. JOrdan 7-2375 Ph. CYpress 3-5413 : 
R. L. WILSON E. L. WOOD 7 
‘ W. P. BASS 243 S.E. 7th Ave. P. J. DRISCOLL W. V. WEBB Box 2123, Univ. Stat. ; 
\ 2506 Center St., Orlando Deerfield Beach Box 333, Clermont 3607 Corona St., Tampa Gainesville q 
Ph. 5-808! Ph. Boca Raton 5357 Ph. EXeter 4-5401 Ph. 66-0201 Ph. FRanklin 6-7064 
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a Swift’s new SPECIALIZED CROP MAKERS now pack an even bigger wallop than ever before! 


Crops respond with yields and quality that put a healthy bulge in your pocketbook . . . up to $43 
for every extra $1 invested—based on practical farm tests. 


Every pound of these new CROP MAKERS is enriched with extra growth elements that 


: wT Hi = make such a BIG difference in soil fertility and net income. 
a This year, harness the full profit power of your land with Swift's new SPECIALIZED 
UU 9°) CROP MAKERS. See your dealer. Start a field test now. 


Pastures take on new life with Pasturgro, Swift’s Specialized Crop 


Maker for Pangola Grass. Improved Pasturgro builds mineral-rich 
pastures that livestock go for. And Pasturgro’s extra growth power lets 4 @ ae : 
you increase your herd without adding acres... gives you more aie 
pounds of meat or milk for every dollar invested. This year, help your a 
pastures. Feed them early with improved Pasturgro. 


NOW! Bag or Bulk Delivery 


Take your choice! Swift’s Plant Foods in bag or in moneysaving bulk. 
Another step in Swift’s continuing program to combine better service 
with the most modern plant foods is the new Scotch-Pak portable bulk 
bin. This compact bin eliminates bag costs . . . cuts handling and labor 
to the minimum. Scotch-Pak bins can be unloaded from the truck— 
or the entire bin can be left on your farm if you wish, ready for unload- 
ing whenever you need it. If your Swift Plant Food dealer does not 
have Scotch-Pak bins, ask him about Swift’s Plant Foods in conven- 
tional bulk trucks or spreaders. Either way— bags or bulk—you are 
assured of highest quality when you buy at the sign of Swift's Plant 
Food Service. 
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RELIABLE RED STEER PLANT FOOD 


Year after year, thousands of farmers rely on Swift’s Red Plant Food dealer help you select the right grade for each 
Steer Plant Food for increased yields and improved crop of your crops. You'll like the quality and handling ease, 
quality. Red Steer is economical. It’s free-flowing. It’s the because Red Steer plant food is made by Swift’s exclu- 
sive FLO-FUSION process that chemically hitches all 


reliable way to increase your crop income. 


Red. Steer comes in a variety of grades. Let your Swift elements. 


All SWIFT'S plant foods are 
FLO-FUSION-made for extra value 


Swift builds extra quality into its plant foods through the exclusive 
FLO-FUSION process of manufacture. High-quality liquid and dry 
plant food elements are chemically-hitched in the FLO-FUSION pro- 
cessing chamber. Every particle of plant food is balanced with a full 
measure of nutrients. Elements can’t shake out or separate during 
hauling and spreading. The result is a balanced diet in each particle 
for your crops. You get the benefit of this exclusive process only in 
Swift’s Plant Foods. 


LIQUID 
PLANT 
FOODS” 


Stop at this of Quality 


PECIALIZED 


— 


PLANT FOOD 
SERVICE 


Full Line of 
Quality Pesticides 


Control insects and diseases on 
Florida crops with Swift’s guar- 
anteed quality Gold Bear pesti- 
cides. Swift's Grower's Advisory 
Service Representative will be 
glad to recommend the proper 
Gold Bear Pest Control to pre- 
vent or control crop infestations. 
Feel free to call on him. 
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Citrus Insect Control 


for Spring 1960 


ye FIRST MONTH of 1960 
has passed with all major citrus 
pests at average to below average 
abundance. It is not likely that 
high populations will be common 
in February, but in early March 
we shall see sharp increases that 
will dictate the spring control 
effort. 

Rust mite, which was numerous 
in some groves in January, will de- 
cline through March and then build 
up on new growth in April with a 
strong increase in May and June. 

Citrus red mite, although at a 
low level in January, will increase 
rapidly in late February and March 
and quickly infest the new flush. 
The peak will occur in June. Texas 
citrus mite and six-spotted mite will 
follow the same pattern of build- 
up, but are expected to be a prob- 
lem in relatively few groves. If 
rainfall is below normal this spring, 
not only will populations of these 
spider mites be higher, but the 
damage due to their feeding will 
be accentuated. 

Red scale usually is present in 
about half of the groves over the 
state in late winter. This year over 
70% harbor this pest. Most of these 
are low populations. In general, 
infestations are expected to increase 
to a moderate level in the spring 
and to a high level later in the year. 

Purple scale populations are very 
low due to highly effective parasite 
activity in the past year. Our limit- 
ed experience with this important 
new natural control factor indicates 
that populations of purple scale will 
be held to low levels this spring. 

Tangerine growers should keep 
in mind that chaff scale will be 
more abundant than usual through- 
out the spring season and may re- 
quire control in the post-bloom 
period. 

Aphids are an annual spring 
problem on new flush in young 
groves and in mature groves of 
Temples. Although mealybug is not 
expected to be troublesome in ma- 
ture groves, growers should check 
their trees for this pest. 

Melanose and scab were unusual- 
ly prevalent last year due to abun- 
dant rains. The inoculum for these 


*Written January 21, 1960. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort Pierce; 
J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. Townsend, Tampa; 
T. B. Hallam, Avon Park; and L. B. Anderson, 
Jr., Lake Alfred. 


By 


R. B. JOHNSON, W. A. SIMANTON, and W. L. THOMPSON® 


Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred 


organisms was carried over in abun- 
dance, ready to infect new leaves 
and fruit whenever weather condi- 
tions are such that tender growth 
is continuously damp for periods 
longer than 36 hours. 


Spray program: A _post-bloom 
spray is recommended for all vari- 
eties of Florida citrus. This appli- 
cation is essential for the control 
of melanose, scab and greasy spot 
and/or citrus rust mite. Materials 
for nutritional purposes and con- 
trol of scale insects, spider mites 
and other pests may also be em- 
ployed as needed. 

The timing of the post-bloom 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS® 


thirds of the petals have dropped, 
but the application should be de- 
layed until one to three weeks after 
bloom for melanose alone. If cop- 
per is not applied and rust mite is 
not present, the application should 
be delayed until rust mite begins 
to appear or timed for other prob- 
lems. 


Melanose, scab and greasy spot 
control: It has long been known 
that copper compounds, especially 
copper sulfate and lime, increase 
scale insect and mite populations. 
In addition, copper reduces the 
value of zineb against rust mite. 

For these reasons, copper sprays 


a Purple Red Purple Rust Mite 
District Scale Scale Mite on Leaves 
West Coast AT 3.39 1.00 2.63 
Indian River 3.79 3.38 1.19 1.69 
Upper East Coast 4.15 3.29 1.15 1.72 
Gainesville 2.00 4.67 0 1.00 
Orlando 2.38 1.46 56 64 
Brooksville Al 1.16 37 EST 
Ridge 3.31 1.37 1.08 1.62 
Bartow 4.30 3.67 1.75 2.13 
State Average 2.94 2.96 89 1.50 
Last Year 2.86 3.46 1.35 1.48 
*Second week in January. Activity is computed from populations, amount of hatching of scales, 
and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations Activity is considered high 


if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites 


spray is as important for maximum 
effectiveness as the selection of its 
ingredients and should be based as 
much as possible upon the prob- 
lems to be solved. To determine 
when to spray or which grove to 
spray first, one should first assay 
the rust mite population. 

If rust mite is present on the 
foliage prior to or during bloom, 
the post-bloom spray should be ap- 
plied when two-thirds of the petals 
have dropped or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

On the other hand, if rust mite 
is not present, timing of the post- 
bloom spray depends upon whether 
disease control is desired. 

Copper sprays for scab and mel- 
anose should be applied when two- 


should be used only where disease 
control is essential or where nutri- 
tional needs cannot be handled 
through soil applications. The mix- 
ture of copper sulfate and lime is 
not recommended. 

Scab control is essential on rough 
lemon and sour orange nursery 
stock, Temple orange, tangelos and 
lemons. It is of less importance on 
grapefruit, except in coastal areas 
where it is most severe. 

Scab may be controlled with two 
applications of copper—the first ap- 
plied just after the start of the 
spring flush of growth; the second, 
when two-thirds of the petals have 
dropped. 

Use enough neutral copper to 
supply 0.75 pound of metallic cop- 


per per 100 gallon. Scab may also 
be controlled with 15 pound of 
ferbam, but this material may not 
be used on fruit and must be con 
fined to nursery stock or any non 
bearing tree. 

Ferbam does not control melan 
ose or greasy spot, but does give 
some control of rust mite. 

The best control of melanose is 
obtained when copper is applied 
from one to three weeks after the 
petals have dropped. However, 
where large acreages are involved, 
where rust mite is also a problem, 
or where scab must also be con 
trolled, it is best to start applying 
copper as soon as two-thirds of the 
petals have dropped. 

Greasy spot is most severe on 
lemons and grapefruit, but may be 
severe on any variety. The post- 
bloom melanose application of 0.75 
pound of metallic copper per 100 
gallon is important in greasy spot 
control. This application will con 
trol greasy spot on the spring flush 
of growth. 


Rust mite control: The longest 
period of rust mite control is ob 
tained with all rust mite miticides 
when sprays wet all leaf and fruit 
surfaces and are applied before the 
population attains a high level. 

This is called preventive spray 
ing. It is the only way to obtain 
the longest control per dollar spent 

Rust mite may be adequately 
controlled from post-bloom until 
about the first part of July with 
one or two thorough preventive 
sprays. Zineb is the recommended 
rust mite miticide if control for the 
entire interval is to be obtained 
with one application. 

The success of this program de 
pends not only upon a thorough ap 
plication, but also on the selection 
of a proper dosage. There is very 
little difference in control between 
0.5 and 1.0 pound of zineb per 100 
gallon, but there is enough to be 
significant when post-bloom _ is 
early. 

If the post-bloom spray is applied 
in March or early April or if rust 
mite is numerous at the time of 
application, 1.0 pound of zineb 
should be used. On the other hand 
0.5 pound of zineb applied near the 
end of April or in May should last 
until July first. 

All of the copper compounds 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Marketing Field Crops 


for future hog prices remains good; 
the future steer prices, poor. 
Consequently ire may feed hogs, 
even though they don't return as 
much money for corn that year as 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it may pay him—in the long run— 
to raise that kind each year. 

Or a shortage of capital may 
force him to stay with one kind of 
livestock. 


kind which pays best current prices. 

Limited capital, type of soil, size 
of farm, and other things may, of 
course, limit a farmer to one kind 
of livestock or poultry. Or it may 
limit him to none at all. 


Now, what about the farmer rais- 
ing grain or hay who decides to 
sell it for cash? He is faced imme- 


“o steers would. But if he has enough capital to diately with these important mar- 
, When a farmer has invested in raise two or more kinds, he can keting decisions: 

f buildings, equipment, crops, etc. change his program from year to “When shall I sell?” — and —“if 
4 for one kind of livestock or poultry, year in order to have more of the _ selling is roe, should I store on 


“Year in and year out 


OUTWORK ANY TRACTOR 


Mr. Heubeck (right) prefers the Firetite tires yoy service Paul Edwards (left) gives him. 


says Elmer Heubeck, Jr., general manager, Rosemere 
Farms, Ocala, Florida. “We do a lot of hauling from 
stables on our horse-breeding operation. We've found 
Firestones work extra years in stable wastes that eat 
up other tires. They give us longer wear than any other 
tires we’ve used! And Paul Edwards, our Firestone 
man in Ocala, backs them with prompt service.” 

Like Elmer Heubeck, you'll find these exclusive 
Firestone features deliver extra service at no 
extra cost! 

© Firestone’s curved and tapered traction bars deliver 
full power to the draw-bar, clean automatically! 

® Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber 
ever used in Firestone tractor tires, extends tread life. 
© Firestone Rubber-X special compound for sidewalls 
only, resists aging, cracking and costly furrow-buckling. 
@ Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord is stronger . . . 


¢ Firestone FREE New Tractor Tire Loaner Service 
lends you tires during retreads or repairs. 


For outstanding traction and greater economy, get 
Firestone All Traction Champion, Firestone Champion 
Ground Grip or special purpose Firestone All Non-Skid 
tractor tires. See your Firestone Dealer or Store now! 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 


——— Tractor Truck Ci 
delivers greatest impact resistance of all farm tires. Ail Traction Champion® Super All Traction® All Traction® Transport® De Luxe Champion® 
*Firestone T.M. 


ALWAYS A YEAR y PAY 


ston 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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the farm or in commercial storage?” 

Figures for any recent five or 10- 
year period show about a 20-25¢ 

r bushel average gain between 
ati time and late the following 
spring. 

Let us apply this figure to the 
farmer who produces as much as 
2,000 bushels of corn a year. We 
find he should be able to afford the 
type of storage building and fan 
that will keep his corn in good con- 
dition. 

(Note: The Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service provides plans 
for such storage.) 

Deducting both the cost of stor- 
age in such a building and the 
shrinkage, such a farmer will prob- 
ably average a net gain of about 10 
cents per bushel by selling his corn 
in late spring instead of at harvest 
time. 


There’s one minor exception to 
‘his principle: 

A few farmers in Florida are able 
to harvest their field corn early— 
in August or early September—and 
ret a premium price for it. 

But they can do this only because 
they have, nearby, a special market 
outlet with a dryer capable of han- 
dling such wet corn. 

The few Florida farmers having 
this outlet claim that, on the aver- 
age, they get a better return this 
| way than they would by holding 
| their corn until late the following 
spring. 


Farm versus commercial storage 
is a question of varying importance 
to varying areas. It is of real im- 
portance in the mid-west. 

Most Florida locations, however, 
don’t have a large volume of grain 
'grown. So a commercial storage 
with costs as low as farm storage 
isn't possible. 

Some few areas, such as Suwan- 
nee and Jackson Counties, may 


have enough grain to make a com- 

mercial storage economically feasi- 

ble. Even here, a problem exists: 
The grain handling business in 


AS LOW AS 
SQ. FT. 


A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof. Meets FHA specifi 
cations. Durable, inexpensive. The Best Polyethylene Sheeting 
Money Can Buy. Made by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, Ill. —Estab. 1924 
Originators and Largest Producers of Plastic Sheeting for Farm Use 
Price Per Square Foot Widths Available — 100 Lin. Fl. Relts 
2 Gauge (.002) -l¢ Sq. Ft. | 5, 4, 9'& 16 ft. widths 
.-2¢ Sq. Ft. 10; 14, 16 
..3¢ Sq. Ft. ( 20; 24; & 32 ft. widths 
Ft. | 12; 16; 24 ft. widths 


| Covers 


‘ake This Ad With To Your Local Hdwe., Lbr., implement Or Feed Dealer 
Te Be Sure You Get Genuine Warp's COVERALL At These Low, Low Prices 


Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 
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these areas is divided between sev- 
eral dealers. And they must get 
their profits from buying and sell- 
ing, rather than from seasonal stor- 
age of grain. 

Currently, an effort is under way 
in Suwannee County to provide a 
farmer - owned, commercial - type 
grain storage facility. 

But this contemplated facility 
would be able to provide seasonal 
storage as cheaply as on a farm 
only if the area’s grain is stored 
there from harvest time until late 
spring. 


Tobacco about equals field corn 
in value in Florida. The principal 
marketing decisions concerning to- 
bacco are considerably different 
from those on field corn. 

Florida flue-cured tobacco farm- 
ers must decide on place of sale. 
This is usually at one or more of 
the tobacco auctions in north Flor- 
ida or south Georgia. 

Prices on any given day are fairly 
uniform for any given grade at the 
various markets in operation. Cost 
of hauling tobacco to a distant mar- 
ket may outweigh any slight price 
advantage there. 

Day of sale is decided, to some 
extent, by tobacco farmers. Several 
factors enter into this decision: 

For one thing, the help available 
to prepare tobacco for market may 
be limited. Also, there is the need 
to cure and grade all during the 
season as harvest progresses. 

This may mean sales all during 
the season or on several different 
days. 

If possible, of course, farmers get 
all the tobacco they can to market 
early in the season — when they 
figure price will be highest. 


How to grade their product after 
it is cured is probably the principal 
marketing decision made by flue- 
cured tobacco growers. There’s not 
much doubt about the fact that the 
farmers who do the best job of 
grading their tobacco get the high- 
est average price per pound. 

Depending on the quality of their 
crop and other factors, some flue- 
cured tobacco growers adjust their 
grading practices from year to ear. 

Growers of shade tobacco, in 
Gadsden and Marion counties have 
an entirely different set of market- 
ing decisions to make. 


“I figure we'll need this rain later 
in the year.” 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS ANC 


Sugar cane growers face very 
few marketing decisions. 

Most of these growers in Florida 
are located in the muck land area 
around the southern shores of Lake 
Okeechobee. Some sugar cane is 
still raised—for the time being—at 
Fellsmere in Indian River County. 

Cane growers sell their crop to 
specified plants. They couldn't sell 
them elsewhere if they wanted to. 

Each sugar plant has a certain 
government quota on the sugar it 
can sell. On the basis of its total 


quota, each plant gives quotas—on 
an acreage or ton-of-cane basis—to 
the growers. 

The sugar plant and the weather 
determine the time of cutting cane 
and selling the sugar. Government 
action largely determines the price 
of sugar. 

At the present time, Florida 
growers make a fair return on sugar 
cane. They would like to grow 
more ... but the government won't 
permit them to do this. 
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Each field crop —hay, peanuts, 
soybeans, cotton, etc.—has its own 
peculiar set of marketing problems 
and decisions. Unfortunately, space 
does not permit a discussion of 
them here. 

However, each one presents a 
varied and interesting picture in 
the field of marketing. 

And each one remains an ever: 
present challenge to the intellect 
and reasoning power of the Florida 
farmer. 


Great news for FLORIDA VEGETABLE GROWERS! 


ORTH 


DIBRO 


gives fast, effective insect kill 
close to harvest without residues. 


Here’s how new ORTHO DIBROM helps you! 


Fast, effective kill of the most troublesome insect pests — mainly by 
contact action. In many instances kill will be noticed while still spraying. 
Most kill is noticed within one-half hour. 
Can be used within 4 days of harvesting. ORTHO DIBROM has a 
residual life of only a few days, making possible application close to 
harvest. Registration for ORTHO DIBROM has been obtained on a no 
residue basis, thus no tolerance is required or established. 

Safer to handle. Much less hazardous than most phosphate and certain © 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. 
Compatible with most fungicides and insecticides, except highly alkaline 
materials. Available in two forms — ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust or 


ORTHO 


ORTHO DIBROM 8 Emulsive. 


*OIBROM 1S THE TRADEMARK OF CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. FOR 


CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. T.M. REG. U 


? 


Helping the World Grow Better 


For full information, see your nearest ORTHO Fieldman: 


Apopka, Fla. . . . James Nichols Lakeland. Jean E. Mabry .. . +s Bowell 
Boynton Beach Walter Whittaker Leesburg . Charles Ashley Plant City. . . . . Webster B. Carson 
Ft. Myers Art Alberty Miami. Dick Acree West Palm Beach . . Perry L. Sparkman 
| Lake Alfred . J.S. Murphy, Jr. Orlando . Cliff Sutton Deland... . . « Randall Williams 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. « A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. * P.O. Box 7067, Orlando, Florida 
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Planned 


improves citrus yields and quality 


Every year, more Florida growers and grove managers are relying on 
local fertilizer manufacturers to help them plan fertilization programs 
that produce higher yields of better grade fruit. The Florida fertilizer 
manufacturer has a store of valuable information to pass along. He will 
help you with soil testing and recommendations. And, he will “tailor- 


make” the fertilizer you need . . 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% 


o 


. with just the right combination of 


N) and other plant foods needed 


to set a heavy crop of high quality fruit. Why not see him today about a 


program for your citrus grove? It will 
pay you to do so. 


The Preferred Nitrogen Material 


What makes Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate the most popular nitrogen ma- 
terial with Florida growers and ferti- 
lizer manufacturers? Examine a hand- 
ful and you will see why. Phillips 66 


Nitrate Prills are uniformly round, dry 
and hard—free from fines or dust. These 
superior mechanical properties assure 
manufacturers more complete and uni- 
form mixing with other plant food ma- 
terials. For growers, Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate—either straight or in 
mixed fertilizers—means easier, free 
.. with even dis- 
tribution and uniform crop response. 


flowing application . 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Office: 
Tampa, Fia., 3737 Neptune St. 


NITROGEN 


33.57% 


Citrus Pest Control 


used on Florida citrus reduce the effectiveness 
of zineb, but this can be partially overcome by 
using the zineb as 1.0 pound rather than 0.5 
pound. Although the higher dosage of zineb 
plus copper is significantly more effective 
than either wettable sulfur or 0.5 pound of 
zineb plus copper, it is not so good as 0.5 
pound of zineb without copper. 

Nevertheless zineb plus copper, if applied 
thoroughly when rust mite is absent or diffi- 
cult to find, should last from the end of 
April until the first of July. Earlier appli- 
cations or sprays applied where rust mite is 
numerous may have to be repeated. 

Chlorobenzilate at 0.5 to 1.0 pound of 
wettable power or 0.5 to 1.0 pint of the 
liquid formulation is the second best rust mite 
miticide; 5.0 pound of wettable sulfur is the 
third choice. Neither are affected by copper 
compounds, but will not last as long as zineb. 

Trithion is about as effective as wettable 
sulfur and may be used at 0.5 pint or 1.0 
pound where combined control of rust mite 
and spider mites is desired. It is not practical 
to use Trithion in the post-bloom spray for 
rust mite alone. 

Like sulfur, Trithion should not be ex- 
pected to last from post-bloom until July 
unless supplemented with zineb. 


Broad mite control: Broad mite occurs 
occasionally and causes an injury similar to 
the russet produced by rust mite. 

Except in the Homestead area, where this 
mite was observed on small lemon and lime 
fruits in December, broad mite has been a 
spring problem on fruit about an inch or less 
in diameter. 

Broad mite has not occurred on citrus every 
year and has been confined to groves on low 
land or adjoining wet areas. Groves in such 
areas, as well as those with a history of broad 
mite injury, should receive a post-bloom 
application of sulfur. Zineb does not control 
this mite. 


Scale insect and mealybug control: It will 
be unnecessary to include a scalicide in the 
post-bloom spray in most orange and grape- 
fruit groves because of the low level of the 
average infestation of purple scale. 

However tangerines should receive a scali- 
cide to keep the fruit free of both purple and 
chaff scales which otherwise would cause 
grade-lowering green spots on the harvested 
fruit. Temples, especially those receiving 
copper, should also receive a scalicide. 

This application is good insurance against 
scale-induced fruit drop and green spots since 
copper sprays tend to increase scale insect 
populations. 

A scalicide should be included in any grove 
where red scale is noticeable. This will assure 
a low population when the summer scalicide 
is applied. If red scale is kept at a low level 
throughout spring and summer, it should be 
unnecessary to apply a fall scalicide. 

There are several scalicides and combina- 
tions that can be used. Each one has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages: 

Parathion or malathion are both very effec- 
tive, much safer than oil as far as the tree 
is concerned, and are recommended in pref- 
erence to oil. They are not so likely to cause 
leaf drop or drop young fruit as oil and may 
be used with neutral compounds of zinc, 
copper, and manganese as well as borax, lead 
arsenate, and all miticides. 

Neither parathion nor malathion will con- 
trol spider mites or rust mite. Use 0.15 to 
0.25 pound of actual parathion per 100 gallon 
or 0.75 to 1.25 pound of actual malathion. 

Where fruit is present, do not apply para- 
thion within 14 days of harvest or malathion 
within 7 days of harvest. 

Oil sprays containing 1.3% actual oil are 
effective scalicides that also control spider 
mites. But they often cause severe leaf drop 
and drop of young fruit during dry weather 
or when there is a wind with low humidity. 

Neutral copper compounds may be used 
with oil. But some copper compounds may 
cause flocculation which results in fruit burn, 
leaf drop and poor disease control. 

Copper-oil sprays also increase the fall 
purple mite problem and are no longer 
recommended. 

No more than one metallic compound should 
be used with oil emulsion except that lead 
arsenate may be added to copper-oil on 
grapefruit. 

Also satisfactory for post-bloom use are 
two scalicide mixtures: 0.7% actual oil with 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


either 0.15 pound of actual parathion per 
100 gallon or with 0.5 to 0.75 pound of 
actual malathion. 

The oil-parathion mixture may cause as 
much or more injury as 1.3% oil. The oil- 
malathion mixture has been less harmful. 

No more than one metallic compound should 
used during any crop year whether 0.7% or 
1.3% oil is used and regardless of the dates 
of application. For this reason, oil is re- 
commended for post-bloom use only where 
parathion or malathion are to be used in sub- 
sequent sprays. 

Furthermore, oil is not recommended when 


\L 


Boost yields 
with 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required, Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


Inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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the average size of fruit is between 0.75 and 
1.25 inches in diameter because it may blotch 
fruit in this size range. 

If a mealybug infestation develops, apply 
either 0.25 pound of actual parathion or 0.75 
to 1.25 pound of actual malathion per 100 
gallons. These materials are also effective in 
combination with oil. 

Any spray intended to control mealybug 
should be applied before the calyx fits close to 
the fruit so that the spray will contact the 
mealybugs. Make a thorough application on 
leaves, fruit, trunk and limbs. 


Spider mite control: Citrus red mite (pur- 
ple mite) and, to a lesser extent, Texas citrus 
mite will be numerous during the post-bloom 
period with maximum populations in May 
and June. 

Citrus red mite will be most numerous 
early in the season in groves receiving copper 
and/or sulfur sprays. This outbreak may be 
prevented with 0.7 to 1.3% oil or Tedion, but 
other miticides—such as Trithion, Kelthane 
or Systox—cannot be expected to last from 
post-bloom until time to apply the summer 
scalicide. 

Uncontrolled citrus red mite and Texas cit- 
rus mite feeding will severely dull citrus foli- 
age. However, it will rarely cause a severe 
leaf drop at this time of the year in healthy 
groves as long as soil moisture is good. There- 
fore, unless oil or Tedion are used, it is not 
practical to attempt spider mite control with 
a post-bloom spray unless soil moisture is 
extremely low. 

Tedion was recently approved by the Feder- 
al Food and Drug Administration for use on 
citrus citron, grapefruit, limes, oranges, tan- 
gelos and tangerines. It cannot be used on 
lemons and must not be used on any crop of 
fruit more than once. 

It is recommended that Tedion be used 
only once each year, whether fruit is present 
or not, because its chemical nature suggests 
that repeated use could lead to resistant 
mites. 

Since Tedion, although slow to bring mites 
under control, is capable of exceptionally long 
periods of control, the once-a-year application 
should be made in September, October or 
November when it is possible to take the 
greatest advantage of its long-lasting proper- 
ties. 

However, if post-bloom mite control is con- 
sidered essential, it is preferable to use Tedion 
at that time and to resort to another miticide 
in the fall. 

Six-spotted mite may be controlled with 
materials used for purple mite. But more 
thorough coverage is needed for satisfactory 
results. 


Residues and tolerances: The Federal Food 
and Drug Administration has established tol- 
erances on amounts of certain pesticide resi- 
dues that can remain on citrus fruits. In order 


to produce fruit free of illegal residues, it is 


Why wait for another freeze threat. 
Order your supply now and be sure. 
Supply is limited. No water in this 
scrap rubber. 


Industrial Ti ire 


necessary to observe all restrictions such as 
waiting periods on manufacturer's labels. 


Stilbestrol and Fertilizer 


Prove Profitable for Beef 


Hardy New Oat 


from Atomic Cross S lILBESTROL AND fertilizer proved 


a profitable combination in studies 
A made last summer by University of 
HARDY OAT FROM an atomic Minnesota scientists. 


cross should be available to Florida Test steers were implanted with 


farmers for 1960 fall planting, ac- 94 millicrams of stilbestrol and 
cording to W. H. Chapman, agrono- evennd fertilized bromeavess 
mist in charge of the North Florida Th in 

acre than did steers without stil- 


Chapman says a bulk selection 
derived from irradiated Floriland, 
known as AB 180, has shown re- 
sistance to crown rust races 264 


bestrol and on unfertilized pasture. 
Excellent results showed up in 


value of beef produced per acre, 
as well as in daily and total gains. 
Figuring beef at $28 per hundred 
pounds, the value of beef produced 
per acre on bromegrass from May 
13 to September 2 was as follows: 

Implanting and fertilized pas 
ture, $61.88; implanting without 
fertilizing pasture, $55.16; fertilized 
pasture but no implanting, $44.52 
and no implanting or fertilizer, 
$37.52. 


1BMA APPROVED 


and 290 under widely different field 
conditions. The selection is quite 
uniform. 

For the past two seasons, this se- 
lection has exhibited excellent ma- 
ture plant resistance in specialized 
rust nurseries at Isabella, 
Rico. 

Leaf and crown rust have long 
been the most serious diseases of 
small grains in this state. During 
the past 10 years, there have been 
three almost complete changes in 
prevalent races of crown rust in 
Florida. 


Past records, the agronomist 


HEAUY DUT 
YOQQOaAM 
Puerto 
DIAMOND 
_DEPENDABLE 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO FLA. 
MOBILE ALA COLUMBUS GA 


points out, suggest that no variety 
of oats will likely remain resistant 
to crown rust longer than five years. 


1 
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\ 
r 


HALF 
“OF DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE TO 


CENTURY 


The further some people go in 
debt, the faster they run. AGRICULTURE 
Luck is always against the man 

who depends on it. 
7 


SINCE 1910 


Marfa IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
Flood Furrow Sprinkler 
Send for FREE Layout hari t and Information or 


earest Dealer 


(Answers to Questions on Page 4) 


1. Deeply meditating, or being 
absent-minded. 

2. Flying low. 

3. A successor is appointed by 
the governor of his state. 

4. Mahogany trees. 

5. Homes. 

6. The wife of the President of 
the US. 

The giraffe. 

8. The inability to remember | 
words and apply them in their 
proper relation. 

9. During the early summer of 
each leap year. 

10. The rapid beating of the 
wings. 


psey Rd. * Milpitas, California 


MANAGEMENT—Ranch & Grove 


You will like our supervision and man- 
agement services. Special consideration 
to the absentee owner. Increase your 
profits and avoid worries. 

@ Consultants, supervision, 
complete services for ranch, grove, farm, 
timber and wild life lands. 

@ Appraisals, Accounting, Tax Service, Loans. 

@ Livestock buying, Brokers, Shippers. 

@ Specializing in Florida, the South, and Latin 
America. Se habla Espanol. 


Write for details 


Florida Agricultural Service 
P.O. Box 1429, Phone 2-2931, PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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BRADENTON 2-141) 


DUPLICATE 


PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 
BOX 150 - - TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Boost tomato profits— 


Use just one fungicide for all diseases, 


This season, protect your tomato crop | 
against all major fungus diseases and raise 
your profit margin at the same time—with 
Du Pont “‘Manzate’”’ maneb fungicide. One- 
chemical disease control with ‘‘Manzate”’ 
saves you time, labor and money—elimi- 
nates the need to apply a second fungicide. 
And “Manzate”’ gives you more efficient 
control, too, more protection per pound, 
P because it’s guaranteed to be more than 
M 80°% active. Use the tomato fungicide that 


3 has proven itself superior in every testing 
4 area—and in actual performance under 
a the most severe conditions—Du Pont 
” 
Manzate”’. 
x ARECORD OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


In Florida— During one of Florida’s worst 
outbreaks of late blight, in the 1957-58 sea- 
son, tomato fields sprayed with ““Manzate”’ 
suffered no serious losses. And again, when 
gray leaf spot was a major problem in the 
1958-59 season, ‘‘Manzate”’ proved to be 
the most effective control for this disease. 


In other areas— Year after year, in state 
after state, ““Manzate’’ has consistently 
rated among the top fungicides for con- 
trolling the major fungus diseases of toma- 
toes. Records show that, over a ten-year 
period, fields treated with ‘“‘Manzate”’ aver- 


«A regular spraying program with ‘‘Manzate’’ means healthier, more vigorous plants—and bigger 
profits for you. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT BENEFITS 


aged 75% higher yields than fields not 
treated with “‘Manzate”’. No other fungi- 
cide has done so well. Ask your dealer for 
a supply of Du Pont ‘“Manzate”’ today. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Protect tomatoes and other crops against weeds, soil organisms and fungus diseases with these Du Pont chemicals: 
MANZATE’ - THYLATE’ 


thiram fungicide 


maneb fungicide 


Complete control—‘‘Manzate’’ protects your 
tomatoes against all major diseases, including 
both early and late blight and gray leaf spot. 
Improved yields and quality — ‘“‘Manzate”’ 
lengthens the picking season, insures higher 
yields and preserves fruit quality. 

Mild on plants —‘‘Manzate’’ is completely safe 
—won’t harm foliage or slow down growth, 
keeps plants green and vigorous. 


Easy to use—‘“‘Manzate’”’ is a wettable powder 
that mixes readily with water—and is com- 
patible with most commonly used insecticides. 


Economical—One-chemical control of these 
diseases with ““Manzate”’ gives you more pro- 
tection for the money. 


... And remember—‘“‘Manzate’’ is guaranteed 
% active. 


TUNE IN DAILY to the “Du Pont Farm Market and Weather Round-up” 


Monday through Friday at 5 P.M.: 


Auburndale WTWB + Fort Myers WMYR > Fort Pierce WARN «+ Ocala WHYS 
Belie Glade WSWN Bradenton-Sarasota WBRD Homestead WSBD 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


FERMATE’ - PARZATE* 


ferbam fungicide zineb and nabam fungicides 


- KARMEX® - VPM 


diuron weed killer soil fumigant 


As 
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Prophet nith Honor (Continued from Page 27) 


a week of crafts work, topical in- 
struction, and recreation. 

All 15 clubs are represented in 
the County 4-H Council. This, in 
turn, is represented in the state 
council—which assists the Exten- 
sion Service's club leaders in for- 
mulating and conducting programs. 

Carrying out projects with ani- 
mals and crops is just one phase of 
4-H Club work. The boys are also 
trained in parliamentary procedure, 
public speaking, tractor operation, 


lamp making, and many other 
fields. 
Four-H Club work, in other 


words, helps make its members—in 
Palm Beach County and through- 
out the state—better citizens. 


Even on vacation, Mounts keeps 
his eyes and ears cocked for any- 
thing and everything that might 
help Palm Beach producers. Fol- 
lowing a trip to Kansas last fall, he 
wrote District Agent F. S. Perry: 

“I picked up some very interest- 
ing ideas on this trip. I happened 
to meet the owner of one of the 
largest markets I have ever seen. 

“This man is interested in buying 
vegetables direct from growers in 
south Florida and asked me to work 
with him on this problem . . . John 
Causey and I believe it is a possi- 
bility worth following up. 

“We have not taken this to any 
of the growers yet, but will be do- 
ing so soon to get their reaction. 

“As you may know, I have always 
had the wild idea that a great many 
of our growers of perishable fruits 
and vegetables must get their prod- 
ucts to consumers much more rap- 
idly and through faster channels 
than we are using at present. 

“The supermarket owner’s idea 
may not be a panacea. But it is very 
worth some time and attention.” 


Mounts is far from being a proph- 
et without honor in his own coun- 
try. Typical of the recognition 
awarded him for outstanding lead- 
ership and service have been the: 

Distinguished service award 
(1947) of the National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents, and 


the... 

First good government award 
presented (in 1951) by the West 
Palm Beach Junior Chamber of 
Commerce (which has since given 
him a second such award), and 
the... 

USDA’s superior service award, 
personally handed him (in 1959) by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Evidence also of the esteem in 
which he is held are the groups he 
has served as president. These in- 
clude the: 

Florida County Agents Associa- 
tion (three years), the Florida Ex- 
tension Workers’ Association, the 
Florida chapter of Epsilon Sigma 
Phi (veteran Extension workers’ 
fraternity), the West Palm Beach 
Rotary Club, and the Audubon So- 
ciety of the Everglades. 

He has also served (in 1954) as 
president of the Florida State Hor 
ticultural Society, one of the State’s 
oldest and most respected organi- 
zations. In addition, this group has 
made him an honorary member. 


Signal honors have come from 
both the officials and the farmers of 
his county: 

In 1954, the county erected a 
modern building to house its agri- 
cultural services. The following 
year, the county commissioners 
named this the “Marvin U. Mounts 
Agricultural Building”’—honoring a 
living worker in this manner for the 
first time. 

And shortly after the close of 
World War II, Mounts was invited 
to be a guest at the Belle Glade 
Rotary Club’s weekly luncheon. 
Since he frequently attends these 
meetings, he unsuspectingly agreed 

. and was flabbergasted when the 
Glades growers presented him a 
one thousand dollar bill. 

Palm Beach may not be a tvnical 
Florida county. Moreover, “Red” 
Mounts may not be a typical agent. 

But, at the least, his story is that 
of the agent with the longest serv- 
ice. And it gives a good idea of the 
duties — even the rewards — of all 
county agents. 


AN ELECTRIC TOOL SHOP 


speeds up repairs 
saves delays 
and money 


Basic power tools such as a 
grinder, drill and saw are prac- 
tical for so many jobs. And 
make sure you have plenty 
of good lighting for safety. 
Electricity costs so little and 
does so much. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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Can Research Pay Its Way? 


Consider the lowly onion and how it grew! 


Groping around inside his jack- 
et to find that shirt pocket, the 
Vegetable Grower found a folded 
paper and drew it out. 

He had checked off the seed he 
needed. He had written some prices 
along the edge. 


Exam: ming onions 


onion plant was made by research- 
ers at Davis, California, and 


changed the whole history of onion 
hybridizing. But that mother plant 
was red. It took twenty years of 
research to breed out the red and 
get the yellow hybrid Granex, 


grown from coated seed with Germain's Field Representa- 
tive Earl § he nlite (right) is Mike Hubbard, El Centro, California, grower. 


want the best. But I got to consider 
prices, too,” he said. 

The Seed Research Specialist 
representative had noted the raised 
| eyebrow and quizzical look. 

“You're wondering if the re- 
search pays for itself in better 
yields,” he stated. “But you already 
know the answer.” 

“Yeah,” grinned the Vegetable 


Grower. “About this time of year, 
though, I like to be told about it 
|all over again. Makes me feel 


| better.” 


The SRS man understood very 
well. It’s the high cost of produc- 
tion that is rough on the farm 
rancher. He has to figure better 
ways every year to get more out of 
his acreage to make up for it. 

“Well, just remember one in- 
| stance of research — it applies to 
| all vegetables. That is the story of 

the lowly onion. Back in 1925 the 
| discovery of the first all-female 


“I want good seed. Fact is, I: 


which met the consumer demand 
as to appearance and taste. Now 
there are many excellent varietics 
for your selection—all stemming 
from that research. And you know 
what it’s worth in dollars and 
cents?” 


“I'd admire to know,” smiled 
the Vegetable Grower, in an agree- 
able mood. 


“That research, built into good 
onion seed, is worth as much as 
$500 more per acre, according to 
the Agricultural Research Service 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture.” 


“Now I feel better,” said the 
Vegetable Grower. “Thanks.” 


You, too, will feel better when 
you look for that SRS brand and 
know that the seed breeders—al! 
devoted specialists — and their 
staff of researchers, have done their 
share to produce better seed, 
through research. 


SEED RESEARCH SPECIALISTS, Inc. 
Better Seed Through Specialization 


BREEDER MEMBERS AND THEIR SPECIALTIES: 


CLARENCE BROWN CO. 
TOMATOES AND PEPPERS 


SWEET CORN RESEARCH, INC. 
HYBRID SWEET CORN 


WISCONSIN CABBAGE SEED CO. 
DISEASE-RESISTANT CABBAGE 


WALDO ROHNERT CO 
ROW CROPS 


LAWRENCE ROBINSON & SONS 
VINESEED SPECIALISTS 


ROHNERT OF IDAHO 
BEANS AND PEAS 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE is also a popularity-building factor. Here typical teen-ager Gene 
King grooms her hair as she measures her personality traits by Lora Kiser’s yardstick. A ninth 
grader, Gene is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy King of 1012 South Sterling Avenue, Tampa. 


Special for ‘Teen-agers 


Popularity must be earned, 
it doesn’t ‘just happen’ 


By LORA A. KISER 


| WwaANts to be popular. Popularity, however, isn’t 
something that “just happens.” The best way for a teen-ager to win a 
smile from everyone is to earn it... by the genuine sweetness and charm 
of her personality. 

Personal traits are what make us the kind of people we are. Often we 
don’t even realize what we're like. But we can find out—by holding a 
mirror before our mental eyes and truthfully answering some searching 
questions. It may not be a pleasant process, but ‘+ will be a profitable one. 

Below are six points which will serve as a yarustick for helping you de- 
termine whether your personality is good or bad. Study them carefully, 
then look into your mirror at least once a week and analyze the kind of 
person you see reflected. A more charming, popular person will soon 
smile back at you. 


Are you a Giver or a Taker? 

Are you always on the receiving end of the line? Or do you make sure 
that you give a lot, too? This doesn’t mean material things; your time 
and energy are more important. Do you grocery shop, mow the lawn, 
wash the dishes, and baby-sit for your parents? 

Furthermore, are you generous in little things? Like sharing a favorite 
book, a game, un idea, some knowledge? Generosity involves all the 
little things you do the year around. Others appreciate it and have a 
warm liking for you. You'll like yourself better, too! 


Are you a Dump Truck or a Convertible? 
Do you dump all your troubles on your friends? If things don’t g 
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your way, do you weep and wail and complain to everyone? When you 
have a cold or don’t feel well, do you tell everyone your symptoms? Do 
you gripe that you don’t have time enough for everything? 

If you do, you are a Dump Truck. But wouldn't you rather be a smooth- 
looking Convertible? Well-organized, neat, smooth-running, and a joy 
to have around? 

People who are cheerful . . . who look their best . . . who make time 
to do the things they should do and find time to do other things . . . who 
smile, whether they feel like it or not . . . are good company. Naturally, 
other people like them. 


Do you blame others or shoulder your share? ; 

Oops! You’ve made a mistake and you're embarrassed. But youre not 
alone. Everyone makes mistakes; that’s why erasers are put on pencils. 

Be quick to admit you're wrong. This shows you're smart enough to 
recognize a mistake and honest enough to say so. 

You'll feel better. And other people will feel better toward you. 


Are you friendly? 

Do you meet people half way? Are you the first one to say hello, or 
do you wait for the other fellow? 

Smile; be pleasant and sincerely interested in other people. You'll 
find that when you show enthusiasm for someone else, you forget yourself 
and your own shyness. And you'll find people meeting you more than 
half way. 


Are you a praise-giver or a praise-grabber? 

Other people enjoy praise as much as you do. And it doesn't cost a 
thing. Just the time and thought to say something complimentary. 

There’s nothing insincere about this. Everyone has something good 
and worthwhile; look for it and mention it. 


Which pronoun do you use? 

Do you concentrate on the pronouns “you” and “we”? Or do you over- 
work that old troublemaker, “I”? 

Listen to other people; consider their feelings, interests, and problems; 
include them in your plans and thoughts. It might be an effort at first, 
but you'll soon find that it’s fun. 


Make Your Own Heirloom 


Highly decorative and easily made is this enchanting cotton quilt. The 
design, done in appliques and cross-stitch embroidery, is stamped on 
fine cotton percale. Available in department stores, the complete kit 
— instructions for embroidering, quilting, and padding with cotton 

atting. 
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Living 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


W. LOVE TO HAVE company at our house. 

Little Sister entertains at magnificent tea parties which are attended 
by several dozen dolls and three or four articulate friends. 

The Teen-ager in the family (better known as the Scourge of the Lard- 
er) likes to have half a dozen intimate pals spend the night. They sleep 
happily on pallets, old laundry bags, and assorted rag rugs. And vanish 
just before noon, leaving a trail of coke bottles and mismatched socks. 

The Head of the House and I like supper parties for twelve. And 
we're fond of people who stop for snacks and drinks. 

All this means quite a bit of traffic in and out of the house. And a list 
of foods to adorn the fetes of three widely separated generations. 


The toddlers’ tidbits are easy. Canned or frozen fruit drinks, packaged 
cookies for the days when the cookie jar runs dry, apples and oranges to 
quarter, and grapes in season. Especially grapes. They roll under things 
and squash so juicily, you know. 

Quality for the teen-agers is no problem, either. It’s paying for their 
quantity that can be troublesome at the end of a fiscal era. Mountains 
of fried chicken, gallons of spaghetti sauce, the tenderest cuts off a suc- 
culent Brahma bull, and the week’s output of a highly productive Jersey 
cow ... that’s all they need before retiring. 

And French fries. 

It’s a rare evening that roars to a successful dawn without a few dozen 
French fries finding their permanent home in the bedroom carpet. 


Our parties are different. Staying stocked, so that a supper party or a 
gathering of adults isn’t a chore, takes a little more planning. Like keep- 
ing the silver polished and the good napkins crisp. That's Virginia’s 
department and she does it well, in between a thousand other tasks. 

My end involves FOOD. I try—and don’t always succeed—to have a 
constantly renewed supply of homemade cheese straws in the pantry. 

The stumbling block here is the Head of the House. He’s discouraging- 
ly honest in most ways (like paying his income tax, for instance) but an 
unashamed thief when it comes to cheese straws. 

We keep tiny Vienna sausages, rubbed with mustard and encased in 
trim coats of biscuit dough, in the freezer. We add a little chopped 
parsley and a whiff of red pepper, and sometimes a little cheese, to the 
biscuit dough. These, baked at 475 degrees, get cheers as quick hors 
d'oeuvres. 

So do packaged egg rolls. They're marvelous when baked and sliced, 
then served with the hottest mustard in town. 

A good supply of cheeses, olives, sardines, and crackers are essential. 
And it’s wonderful what you can do with a can of crabmeat, lemon 
thinned mayonnaise, tobasco. and garlic salt. Heaped in a dish and sur- 
rounded by Melba toast, this disappears before you can say “King Crab.” 

Plain button mushrooms are another quickie canape. Sauteed in butter 


QUICK AS A WINK, both to prepare and to disappear, is this packaged meringue shell filled 
with ice cream and just-thawed fruit. 


and sprinkled lavishly with black pepper and/or garlic salt, they're 
delectable on colored picks. 

One other item stands us in good stead. It’s a mixture of finely shredded 
sharp cheese, lots of minced onion, and quite a bit of mayonnaise. 
Spread on crackers and slipped under the broiler until the mayonnaise 
puffs golden brown, it’s heavenly. Do it with Parmesan cheese if you're 
really in a hurry. 


Supper menus are another kettle of fish altogether. Packages of cooked 
and cubed chicken, kept handy in the freezer, ease preparations for 
tetrazinni, chicken divan, or hot chicken salad. So do cleaned, cooked 
shrimp. 

Since the Head of the House astonished me with a silver chafing dish 
at Christmas, I lean toward newburgs, curries, creoles and such. These 
can be heated at the last minute in table splendor and spooned over rice 
from the entree dish he brought from London’s silver vaults last fall. 

French and Cuban bread—sliced halfway, spread with herbed butter 
and paprika, and frozen in foil—is another step toward an easy supper 
party 

And the quickest dessert in the world (aside from chocolate and pep 
ermint ice cream ribboned with green creme de menthe) is a packaged 
meringue shell filled with French vanilla ice cream, with a package of 
just-thawed strawberries, raspberries, or cherries spooned over the top 
and a pouf of whipped cream in its center. 

\s Little Sister says, surveying the wreckage occasioned by a passel 
of four-year-olds and a slippery pitcher of punch: “I just love parties 
even when my company doesn't help me clean up!” 


(; ARDENERS OFTEN by-pass 
one of nature’s loveliest blossoms— 
the aster. To blame is a long-stand- 
ing rumor that they're susceptible 
to disease and difficult to raise. 

Back-fence gossip has maligned 
the aster. On the other hand, heed : 
this: are up to 80% —or better — wilt 


Asters must be planted when ‘sistant. 


By MARGUERITE SCHWAEN 


Princess bedding aster: This 
starts to branch close to the ground 
and forms a flowering mound of 
blossoms with quilled centers. 


Other annuals to plant this month 


are: 
growth (which the leaf hoppers Ageratum, balsam, the Scarlet 
love). Runner bean (an ornamental climb 


days are growing longer. They need 
plenty of light to make them grow 
tall and have long stems. 

If planted in the fall, asters suffer 
from shortened daylight and bloom 
prematurely when only one or two 
inches tall. So, to avoid dwarfed 
plants, always wait until February 
or March to plant them. 

However: Spring-planted asters 
should be protected, as hot sum- 
mer days approach, from too much 
mid-day or afternoon sun. 


Resistance to disease is a built-in 
characteristic of the modern aster. 
(This should scotch rumors about 
its fallibility!) All asters sold today 


Any affected plants which might 
appear in the garden should be re- 
moved immediately. Any other dis- 
ease of asters is easily controlled 
with malathion or DDT. 

Sometimes asters develop a dis- 
ease referred to as “aster yellows.” 
Although mistakenly referred to as 
a rust, this is actually a virus in- 
jected into the plant by leaf hop- 
pers. 

No serum or antibiotic is avail- 
able to render plants immune to 
this disease. So the insects must 
be attacked directly. 

Dust and spray—soon and often— 
with malathion or DDT. Do this 
particularly on new, succulent 


Applications made every five to 
seven days and after every rain 
should give complete control. 


Excellent types and colors of 
asters are available. Four of the 
more popular are briefly described 
below. 

Princess branching strain: These 
tall growers have long-stemmed 
blossoms with crested or quilled 
centers. 

Crego or ostrich feather aster: 
Wilt-resistant and robust, this has 
double flowers and lacy, curled 
petals. 

American branching: This old 
favorite has straight petals. 


er for shade), calliopsis or coreop 
sis, candytuft, celosia, Chinese for- 
get-me-not, globe amaranth, orna 
mental gourds, marigolds. 

Plus: nasturtiums, petunias, sal 
via, phlox, pinks, strawflowers, sun 
flowers, portulacca, tithonia (or 
Florida sunflower), verbena, and 
zinnia. 

Fertilize your lawn by the mid- 
dle of this month. An application 
of a complete fertilizer will be of 
immense benefit to a healthy, green 
turf later in the year. 

St. Augustine grass starts to run 
and spread in February. This ear!) 
growth should be flourished to de 
velop a good root system. 


| 
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= CREAM spreads its snowy benediction over the mouth- 
watering cherry dessert that took top honors in this month’s contest. It 
was sent in by Mrs. L. H. Birt, whose cooking prowess is well-known 


in Hillsborough County. 

Vanilla wafer crumbs, a fluffy 
butter mixture, and cherries build 
this dessert. Two hours in the re- 
frigerator chills it to perfection. 

Our $5 first-prize check will be 
mailed to Mrs. Birt’s home in Tam- 
pa. For your clip file, here’s her 
recipe—and those of the other two 
winners—to cherish: 


Cherry Dessert 


124 cups vanilla wafer crumbs 
cups confectioner’s sugar 
'%4 cup butter (no substitute) 

2 exes, beaten 

1 teaspoon almond extract 

1 can cherry pie filling 

1 pint whipping cream 


First, crush vanilla wafers fine 
with rolling pin. Place half of 
crumbs in buttered pyrex dish, 
8x8x2. 

Cream butter and sugar thor- 
oughly, add beaten eggs and whip 
until fluffy; spread over crumb lay- 
er. Add almond extract to cherry 
pie filling; spread over first mixture. 

Whip cream, spread on top of 
pie; sprinkle remaining crumbs on 
pie. Refrigerate at least two hours 
and cut into squares to serve. 
Serves 8. 

Editor's note: A few drops of red 
food coloring, added to cherries, 
make an even brighter effect. 

7 

Handsome to gaze on is this 
luscious cheese cake cherry pie, 
which won second prize for Mrs. 
James Reese of St. Petersburg: 

Cheese Cake Cherry Pie 

cup butter 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoon salt 
cup flour 
can (No. 2) sour pie cherries 
cup sugar 
tablespoons flour 
teaspoon red coloring 
packages (3 oz. each) cream cheese 
unbeaten egg 
cup sugar 
VY, teaspoon vanilla 

Pie shell: Cream butter, sugar 
and salt until fluffy. Add flour and 
blend well. Press crumb mixture 
into bottom and sides of 9-inch pie 
pan. (Do not cover rim of pan.) 

Filling: Drain cherries; reserve 
juice and set cherries aside. Com- 
bine sugar and flour in saucepan; 
add cherry juice (about 34 cup) and 
mix well. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring constantly until thickened. 
Remove from heat; add cherries 
and blend in the red coloring. Turn 
into pie shell and bake at 350 de- 
grees for 15 minutes. 

Topping: Combine the softened 
cream cheese with unbeaten egg, 


SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 


JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


We eat spring chicken all 
the year around. But it comes 
to mind especially for April 
outdoor parties, spring's first 
picnics, and Easter parties. 

Write us your best chicken 
recipe for our April contest. 
If it's the most tempting in 
the mailbag, you'll receive a 
$5 check. 

Mail your entry, by Febru- 
ary 28, to: 

Best Recipes 

Grower & RANCHER 
Box 2350 

Tampa, Florida 

Second prize is a $2 check. 
Honorable mention wins a 
three-year subscription for 
yourself or a friend. 


4 cup sugar and vanilla; beat until 
thick and creamy. 

Spread topping, leaving a three- 
inch circle in center uncovered, 
over the pie; seal topping to edge 
of crust. Bake pie 30 minutes more. 
Cool before serving. Serves 6. 

7 7 

Cherry soup, beloved in Scandi- 
navia, will be popular in your home 
if you follow this recipe sent in by 
Mrs. Arthur Falk of DeLand. Use 
it as a luncheon or Sunday night 
supper dish. 

Cherry Soup 
1 quart fresh sour cherries, pitted 
1 quart water 
4 Cup sugar 
4 teaspoon salt 
half lemon, sliced thin, with rind 
tablespoons tapioca 

Combine all ingredients; cook % 
hour. Make up light egg dumplings 


(use any standard cookbook recipe) 
and drop into boiling soup the last 
10 minutes. Serve immediately. 


(A $1 check is paid for each Short 
Cut published.) 


Before driving a nail in a plas- 
tered wall, place a small piece of 
Scotch tape over the area where 
the nail is to be driven. This pre- 
vents cracking of the plaster. Mrs. 
J. J. H., Winter Park, Fla. 

7 7 7 

Keep a piece of charcoal in your 
tool chest to absorb moisture and 
prevent rusting of tools. Mrs. V. J. 
M., Miami, Fla. 

When you buy a new calendar, 
mark a circle—in colored pencil— 
around each birthday, anniversary, 
and other important days for your 


Plentiful Foods 
for February 


Pork, oranges, and orange 
products will head the plenti- 
ful foods list for February, 
according to the Food Dis- 
tribution Division of the 
USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

Other items on the Febru- 
ary plentiful foods list will in- 
clude grapefruit, sweet pota- 
toes, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
cranberry products, broiler- 
fryers, eggs, peanuts and pea- 
nut products, raisins and lard. 


family and friends. At a glance, 
you'll know when it’s time to send 
gifts or cards. L. L., Miami, Fla. 
7 7 
Souffles remain fluffy longer and 
arrive at the table, puffy and im- 
(Continued at bottom of next column) 


Diet Kitchen 


Ir THE LITTLE THINGS that count. Especially when you're 


trying to lose weight. 


That one doughnut. Or the pouf of whipped cream atop an unoffend- 
ing custard. Or the spoonful of sauteed almonds that turn a trout into 
something epicurean. Or even the jelly that quivers crimson on your 


morning toast. 


If your target is a 24-inch waist, you'll have to be a tough drill sergeant. 


For appetite is the unruliest recruit. 


For instance, select a cup of cooked green beans or a half-cup cooked 
broccoli, cabbage, greens, or carrots. They count up to just 25 calories. 
Squeeze a few drops of lemon juice on, and you still have a gorgeously 


low calorie count. 


But add butter or bacon fat or margarine for seasoning—Zoom! UP 
goes the calorie count, 100 to a tablespoon. 


Salads are low in calories, of course. It’s the dressings that run up the 
score. A tablespoon of French dressing is 60 calories; the same amount 
of mayonnaise spirals up fast to 90. Good reason for sticking to the lime- 
juice routine to give snap to a salad bowl. 

Ten potato chips tucked away with tomato juice or a cocktail? They 
add 100 calories to the day’s score. So do the two tablespoons of sugar 
you sprinkled so liberally on a grapefruit and orange compote. 


A tablespoon here, a tablespoon there . 


youll never again wear! 


. . and that size 12 frock 
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Smart Sundress 


Before you know it, it will be 
time for the coolest clothes in your 
closet. Be prepared with this prin- 
cess-line sundress and its brief, fit- 
ted jacket which tailors the frock 
for shopping or meetings. 

Cut several smart spring and 
summer ensembles by this easily- 
sewn pattern. Use a solid, drip-dry 
cotton for one; a printed linen or 
Indian head for another. 

Printed Pattern 9183: Misses sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 re- 
quires 4% yards 35-inch fabric; the 
bolero, 154 yards. 

Send 35 cents in coins for this 
pattern to: 

Pattern Dept. 

FLorma Grower & RANCHER 
P.O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Add 10 cents for each pattern if 
you wish first-class mailing. Print 
plainly name, address with zone, 
size, and style number. 


portant, if you add % teaspoon 
cream of tartar to the beaten egg 
whites before folding them into 
Po mixture. Mrs. C. L. D., Hialeah, 
Fla. 


Never throw out celery tops. 
Wash them, cut up, and cook in 
small amount of water for 15 min- 
utes. Cool, then refrigerate for later 
use in soups or noodle dishes; es- 
pecially good in chicken soup. Will 
keep from 10 days to 2 weeks. Mrs. 
C. M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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AFTER AN EXTENSIVE STUDY of various breeds, C. P. Lykes, of Lykes Bros. Packing Com- 
pany, Tampa, purchased nine certified meat-type Hampshire boars from the famed Deriso Farm 
of Americus, Georgia. Mr. Lykes then asked the Trenton Future Farmers of America chapter 
and the Gilchrist County 4-H Club Council to distribute the boars to members and farmers 


in their district. 


Ideal meat-type hogs, these boars carry thick muscles on the back and loin, great depth 


of body, large strong bones, and large hams. 


They should transmit to their offspring the 


desired qualities of the rich, red meat that the housewife demands. 

FFA chapter officers and others shown inspecting the boars are, from left: Leonard Cobb, 
Gilchrist County Agent; Allen Polk, chapter secretary; Bill May, reporter; Herbert E. Brown, 
chapter advisor; John McKay of Tampa (white coat), Lykes Bros. representative; Herbert Brown 
Jr., chapter president; Harold Fowler, vice president; Ricky Deen, sentinel, and Dale Langford, 


treasurer. 


Bean Pests Controlled 
with Systemic Insecticides 


E XPERIMENTS WITH two systemic 
insecticides aimed at bean pest con- 
trol have been reported as success- 
ful by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Used in granular and liquid form 
rather than as spray or dust, the 
two insecticides—phorate (Thimet ) 
and Di-Syston [O,O-diethyl S-2 
(ethylthio) ethyl phosphorodithio- 
ate] — were found to control the 
two-spotted spider mite. Control 
lasted two to three months in ex- 
perimental plots of lima beans. 


You may have a FREE booklet about 


The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily dom- 
iciled in, Florid2 and the entire South, 
believed to have growth possibilities. 


ADDRESS, 


FRANK B. BATEMAN LTD. ! 
; National Underwriters I 
| 243So. County Rd.,Palm Beach, Fla, | 
1 ” Telephone: Temple 3-4404 FG 4 


Unlike the more costly, conven- 
tional applications of spray and 
dust insecticides, researchers say, 
soil applications of systemics are 
not destructive to natural predators 
and parasites of crop pests. 

Nozzles or tubes attached to the 
planter boots were used to place 
the systemics in the soil with the 
seed. The insecticides were applied 
at planting time. 


Systemics applied in the seed fur- 
row in dosages of less than one 
pound per acre were as effective 
against the mites as higher dosages. 
Control was as high as 95% for 
three months after planting. 

Residue was less than 0.1 parts 
per million in tested samples of 
dried beans. No appreciable tox- 
icity to the bean plants was found. 

Granular applications of the sys- 
temics at an average of 18 to 20 
ounces per acre, controlled the mite 
sufficiently during the growing sea- 
son to maintain normal yields, or 
about 600 pounds per acre more 
than the yield of untreated plots. 
Liquid applications at an average 
of 24 to 25 ounces per acre gave 
similar results. 

Dosages as small as one-half 
pound or less the scientists found, 
produce good results with little 
damage to the stand. . 

The two-spotted spider, which 
is widely distributed through the 
United States, may infest nearly 
all field crops, vegetables, orchard 
trees, weeds and greenhouse plants. 
It can stunt the growth of host 
plants and even kill if unchecked. 
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Insect Infestation of Peanuts 


To long-accepted be- 
lief, insect infestation of farmers 
stock peanuts begins in the field 
during harvest. The damage pro- 
gresses as the storage season ad- 
vances. 

So indicates a recent USDA re- 
lease. Other findings made in a 
comprehensive study of farmers 
stored stock peanuts were: 

Insect damage, during a normal 
is confined to loose shelled 
kernels and to kernels in cracked 
pods. 


season, 


Cracked pods are found in pea- 
nuts harvested by different methods 
and in all types of peanuts. 


Generally, the moth population 


You don’t buy a “Pig in 
when you invest in 


WISCONSIN-POWERED 


farm equipment 


Model 91 McCormick self-propelled combine . 


When leading builders of modern 
farm equipment install Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines on 
their newest, most advanced ma- 
chines ... you know and they know 
that the engine must be right! 


The equipment builder can’t afford 
to take chances because the engine 
is the operating heart of his ma- 
chine. It must be field-tested and 
approved by the farm machine man- 
ufacturer before final selection for 
his equipment. 


The engine must measure up to the 
equipment builder’s performance 
and quality standards . . . both me- 
chanically and on the job. His good 
judgment is backed by more than 
50 years of engine-building experi- 


in bulk peanuts is concentrated 
near the surface whereas the beetle 
population is deeper in the sack. 


Most of the damage, it was 
found, was caused by five insects: 
the Indian-meal moth, two species 
of the Ephestia moth, the corn sap 
beetle, the saw - toothed grain 
beetle, and two species of the flour 
beetle. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 
researchers confined their studies 
mainly to the Tifton, Georgia area. 
However, according to the USDA 
report, it is believed their findings 
will apply generally to all peanut 
producing and storage areas in the 
United States. 


a Poke” 


yee by 37-hp. Wisconsin Engine. 


ence when he specifies “Wisconsin” 
as original power equipment for his 
machines, 


So we repeat ... you don’t buy “a 
pig in a poke” when you invest in 
Wisconsin-powered farm machines. 


All Wisconsin Engines are of heavy- 
duty design and construction. They 
are engineered and built to stand 
up to hard service and weather ex- 
tremes from low sub-zero to 140° F. 
In addition, the engine is custom- 
engineered to fit both the machine 
and the job. And that’s why it pays 
to specify “Wisconsin Power” for 
your farm machines, 


Write for free copy of engine bul- 
letin S-249, 


Sales and Service Supplied by these Distributors and their Service Stations: 
M. D. MOODY & SONS, INC., 4652 Phillips Highway, Jacksonville, Florida 
WEST FLORIDA EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Marianna, Florida 
NEFF MACHINERY, INC., 2601 N. W. Fifth Avenue, Miami, Florida 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO., 1016 West Church Street, Orlando, Florida 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CORPORATION, 


1800 2nd Avenue, Tampa, Florida 


for name of nearest Wisconsin Engine Dealer 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for | PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY | HUNTING HOUNDS: 


coming season's planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES Available now— 
Registered psorosis-free and regular budded 
stock grown on high virgin land, certified 
nematode-free. Protected by wind machines 
and fuel for assured delivery. Will bud on 
order variety and rootstock of your choice 
for Spring 1961 delivery from registered 
psorosis-free and xylopsorosis-free parents. 
For quotations write, or call GLendale 
2-7641. Will send Citrus Newsletter and 
price list on request. WARD'S NURSERY, 
INC., Box 846, Avon Park, Florida. “Serving 
the Florida Citrus Industry Since 1924.” 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CITRUS NOW 
for Summer and Fall of 1960 and Spring of 


1961 delivery; REGISTERED psorosis and 
xylopsorosis-free, or non-registered; on 
lemon, sweet, Cleopatra or sour stock. 


Limited quantity of trees still available for 
delivery now Write for prices. GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Fla. 


For Sale; citrus trees, common varieties, some 
fancy varieties. State inspected, some certi- 
fied. Seed and seedlings for sale. Will con- 
tract, bud, 
on cleo, sour, or 
1¥60, Spring of 1961. 
State 7-521, P. O. Box 117, 


lemon. Delivery Fall of 
Yalaha, Florida. 


trees for sale. 


Quality citrus Registered or 
certified, All popular varieties. EAST 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, partici- 
pant in Budwood Registration Program. 
Vairico, Florida, Phone—Tampa 49-4655. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Registered, psor- 
osis-free and xylopsorosis-free Hamlin for 
scion groves; Hamlin on lemon, from regis- 
tered source Valencia on lemon, budded 
from progeny of registered nucelLar seedling. 
Certified free of burrowing nematode; effec- 
tive system of protection against freeze 
damage WEST VOLUSIA NURSERIES, 
Route Zz, Box 518, DeLand, Florida, Phone 


4-1315 


CITRUS TREES—QUALITY Registered and | 
Non-registered Citrus Trees——Popular Vari- 
eties—-Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Root | 
Stocks— Complete Planting Service if 
needed. ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, Winter | 
Haven CY 36075 

For Sale: 35 thousand citrus trees on lemon 
root, nematode free Hamlin, Pineapple, 
Valencia and Harvey Navels, “% to 1% 
inches. A. M. HARVEY CITRUS NURSERY, 
102 Avenue H, Southeast, Winter Haven, 
Fia., Phone CYpress 3-6108 


IDENTIFY ALL | 
ILY! Colorful 431 page Field Guide Ilus- 
trates 645 species! Only $3.95 postpaid. 
Moneyback Guarantee. OB ENTERPRISES, 
Box 21-U, Celina, Ohio. 

For Sale—Sour orange, cleo, rough lemon 
aweet seedlings. Nematode free—$35. per 
thousand. ETHEL WARKMACK, Phone GA 
4-0658, Box 1137, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

SCUPPERNONG, MUSCADINE, NEW HY- 
BRIDS~-Delicious, Productive, Profitable. 
Leading varieties. Well rooted. Six $5.00. 
Cireular Free WHATLEY NURSERY, 
Helena, Georgia 


PEACH TREES Ther. re are many acres of land | 
well suited for growing Commercial peaches 
in North and Central Florida. Have one of the 
best selection of peach trees to offer you in 
the State. Three of them ripen in the early 
part of May and one in June, high in flavor, 
nice size. All peach trees are budded on a 
highly nematode resistant vigorous growing 
peach root stock. Also five peach varieties 
well suited for home and back yard planting, 
also five of Burbank's outstanding plum 
varieties and a selection of six of the best 
Muscadine-Secuppernong type of grapes, 
White and three Black. It 
time. DEMKO VINEYARDS, DR. CHARLES 
DEMKO, Box 38, Altoona, Florida. Phone 
MOhawk 09-4647. 


Save trees 
BOX $22, 


FOR SALE—1700 Valencia 
on sour root. Nematode 
2-3004, Route 1, Box 158, 


with foot rot. For 
Palmetto, Florida. 
%-1 inch diameter 
free. SUNSHINE | 
Zephyrhills, Fla. 


NU ‘RSERY STAKES Galvanized Steel New 
“"»« 80” (Standard) $35.00 per 1,000— | 
while they last. CAUTHEN GROVE SERV- 
ICE and FARM SUPPLIES, Leesburg—St 
7-3516; Groveland Ga 9 9-2271. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 9252- 
E7, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail 


details, 


to: Tin Pan Alley, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New | 


York 19, N. Y. 


and grow variety of your choice | 


J. R. HALL, Phone: | 


TREES AND SHRUBS EAS- | 


three | 
is now planting | 


Write | 


INDIGO, and ALYCE CL OVER. All 
quality, new crop. Available now. 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


high 
P.O 


Write for | 


Outstanding, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagles, 
Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans, 


Spotted. Sold cheap. Long trial. Catalog free. | 


FKCHO VALLEY FARMS, Herrick, Illinois. 


WATERMELON SEED: Our own Texas, Okla-| 


homa and Colorado grown Certified seed of 
highest quality; 83 varieties grown strictly 
for seed, Spergon and Arasan treated; All 


American Blue Ribbon Winners. Beautiful | 
52 page catalog free, actual photographs. 
Catalog includes information regarding 
planting. WILLHITE MELON SEED 


POOLVILLE and WEATHERFORD, 
EXAS. 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢, 
tlow to quickly improve health, figure, vitality. 
MEDICINES OF NATURE, 8388p, 50¢, the 7 
free agencies of healing everywhere available. 


SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH FOOD, 50¢, | 


Year round luscious food, vitamins, minerals. 
SPECIAL, ALL 3 for a dollar bill. Money back 
suarantee, from M- PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tenn. 


Creek-Side English Shepherd pups, 
watch-dogs. 
trained, grown dogs $35. CREEK-SIDE 
KENNELS, Beardsley, Minnesota. 


heelers, 


Happy guarding the baby. $12. | 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms !"" OAKHAVEN-62, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
may Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ley, Ala. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, BORDER COLLIES, 
PUPPIES—All ages, both sexes, choice 


colors, faithful workers. Satisfaction guaran- | 


teed. We breed and sell our own stock. Free 
rabies vaccination, also free training 
recommendations. 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 


RAT TERRIER PUPPIES. Bred for ratters. 
CRUSADERS KENNELS, Stafford, Kansas. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS Grown from virus- 


free foundation stock Florida Ninety, Blake- 
more, Albrittan, Tennessee Beauty, Aroma, 
Klondike, Pocahontas and Dixieland—100— 
$2.00; 200—-$3.00; 500-—$6.50; 1000— 
$12.00. EVERBEARING* Gem, Superfection 
and Streamliner—-25—$1.00; 100—$3.00; 


200-—-$5.00. All postpaid. Complete price 
list with planting instructions free. IDEAL 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, Stilwell, 
Okla, 


jtrawberry plants for sale, grown from Virus | 


free stock. Missionary—$6.00; Florida 90— 
$7.00 per 1000. Shipping starts October lst, 
express collect. ORR’S PLANT FARM, Har- 
rison, Tennessee, Phone Fillmore 4-6641. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN, 


WISCONSIN 
SWISS from 
Herds. Write 
VANDERBURG, 


GUERNSEY or 
Wisconsin's High Production 
for free price list. OTTO 
North Prairie, Wisconsin. 


direct from the 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS, 
| farmers that raise them. Several listings of 
top quality springing heifers and young 
cows. Come and make your own selection or 
| will buy on order, at your direction. G. J. 
| STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, 80 Champion 
| Ave., Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE: Raise the meat hee demanded by 
the housewife. We are now offering for sale 
registered Landrace boars and gilts of out- 
om ling bloodlines. We'll sell the gilts open 
| or bred. Writ for prices and details. 
DON-BIL-BAR FARM, Carrollton, Kentucky. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


FREE 25th” ANNIVERSARY Tractor Paste 
| Catalog. Loaded with money-saving Specials. 
| World's largest stock, Guaranteed parts, 
new and used. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
| 
| Farmers, Ranchers—repair your own electric 
range and SAVE MONEY. Write for price 
on burners, thermostats, switches. U 
GARTNER CO., 4600 Central Avenue, 
Petersburg, Fla. 


St. 


PICKERS—ROCK PICKERS, Bestland 

| Hydraulic. 14 years proved, world wide use. 
$1070.00 and up. Write VIEL MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Box 632, Billings, 
Montana. 


‘osing out large farm, have most any type 


equipment you may want, Write P. O. Box 
525, Perrine, Florida, or call Perrine 
CE 5-3085 after 6 P.M. 
1 H. P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER TRAC- 
| TOR Combined, “% price special $99.00. 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 W. Tenth, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


| PHOTOGRAPHY 


| YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
posteard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we've been 


Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


JUMBO | KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 


| in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, | 
| 


rolls developed and printed $2.00, with ad. 


Fast service. For free mailers, 


| 12 exposure rolls $3.00. Failures refunded. 
| MAIL, Box 3208, Dept. F., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY 


write FIL- | 


DERMA-POO dry shampoo and scratch powder 
kills fleas, lice, ticks. Rids fungus, mange 
and body odors. Cleans any color dog, beau- 
tifying coat. Guaranteed, $1 postpaid. DR. 
WELTY, West Mansfield, Ohio. 


BEES—BEESWAX 


BEES 
require little attention. Big profits. Sting- 
proof equipment. Factory prices save 25% 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 


catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY COM- 
PANY, Dept. G, Clarkson, Kentucky. 
FOR SALE Pure Beeswax for budding. 


RANDALL’S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fla. 
REAL ESTATE 


Southern Indiana Farms, 25 mile New Albany. 
HOTTEL REALTY, Pekin, Indiana. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL WILD ONIONS and dock this fall and 
winter with R-H WEED RHAP. Low Cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains,; not poisonous. 
For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 


foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, 


with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL 


CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. | 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H | 
injure grasses, | 
For free information | 


BRUSH RHAP. Will 
grains; not poisonous. 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WORLD'S LONGEST LASTING 
Generous sample 
FGR, Arlington, New Jersey. 


not 


PERFUME! 


COSMETICS from organically grown products, 
free from harmful ingredients. Trial size 
package $1.00 postpaid. LYNN 


Distributors welcomed. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 


RABBITS 


| RAISE ANGORA, NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 
on $500 month plan. Plenty markets. Free 
details. WHITE’S RABBITRY, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 


| BIG MONEY RAISING ANGORA, New Zealand 
Rabbits. Details free. MARTIN’S RAB- 
| BITRY, Morganfield 1, Kentucky. 


WANTED TO BUY 


\TTENTION !—Citrus Growers—Don’t burn 
up those seedling trees—We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. Call or 
write, FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD CORP., 
1527 LaSalle St., Tampa, Fla. 88-9421. 


FLOWERS 


BEE LINE and K-137 Kimber, Day old and 
8 to 5 month old started pullets. Famous 
layers of big white eggs. For cage or farm 
flock. Many report 90% and high egg pro- 
duction for 3 years. Truck deliveries any- 
where in the United States. Free circular. 
New low prices. KEN BALLEW HATCH- 
ERIES, Dept. 262, Box 1694, Vero Beach, 
Florida, Telephone JOrdan 2-6413. 


Impotien Sultani 60 varieties. List 25¢. 
different plants $2.00 or 25 ass’t cuts— 
$2.00. RIEBE’S SULTANAS, Elberta, Ala. 


CALADIUM BULBS: Order by colors; red, 
white, or pink. Price per dozen, postage paid: 
large, $2.00; extra large, $3.00. Send cash 
or check with order. SYLVAN NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 625, Sebring, Florida. 


FAIRMOUNT FARMS, | 


INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS, | 


LEYLAND, | 
399 Beacon Avenue, Lindenhurst, New York. 


Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 

Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
| information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom, Pa. 


| MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 

delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, N. Y. 


FARM SIGNS 


| FARM o—, all wording, metal, enamel, NO 

| TRESPA NG, ete. Free sample-catalog, 
write, SIGNS. 54 Hamilton, Auburn, New 
York, Dept. B. 


DUCKS 


Goslings, White Embden excellent weeders. 
Alive delivery guaranteed. MOTHER GOOSE 
HATCHERY, DeGraff, Ohio. 


| TIRES 


- AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
| Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE STOCK—All patterns used office 


swemane in attractive appearance and ready 
or 
| 
lB 


use. Big savings. USED OFFICE 

FURNITURE. ‘SUPER MARKET, 104 North 

ee Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
‘ 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS invited by co-operative 
| publisher; circular freee MEADOR PUB- 
| LISHING COMPANY, 324 Newbury Street, 
| Boston, Mass. 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR delicious sugar cured 
hickory smoked ham and bacon. Also home- 

process meats. Free list available. TRI-CITY 
| BEEF & PORK, 244 Route 16, Somers- 
worth, N. H. 


Lovely 
Birds 
ten 
115 


| Beautiful stripbuilt Bird Houses and 
Garden Shrines. Homes for our wild 
Plus garden beauty. Illustrated Folders, 
cents. JOHNS HOMES FOR BIRDS, 
James Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


| PLASTIC CLOTHS. TWO Clear 9x12’—$1.25. 
Tripleweight Tarpaulin 9x12’—$1.98. 9x20’ 
$3.24. Postpaid. 1001 Uses. We sell plastic 
to 40x100’. ADVAL, Box 439, Hackensack, 
New Jersey. 


25¢. PERFUME, Box 285- | 


New Bulletin for 
Livestock Producers 


“M 
ARKET News Service on 


Livestock, Meats, Wool” is the title 
of a new, eight-page folder recent- 
ly issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Purpose of the folder is to ac- 
quaint producers and others with 
various reports and services avail- 
able to them. It describes briefly 
all phases of the livestock market 
news reporting work. 

Four inside pages tell “What It 
Is,” “How Data Are Collected,” 
“Areas of Coverage,” and “How 
Distributed.” Two pages of the 
folder are devoted to explaining the 
“Terms Used in Livestock Market 
_ News Reports —and Their Mean- 
ing.’ 

__ Single copies of this folder may 
_ be obtained free by requesting a 
| copy of publication number AMS- 

344 from the Marketing Informa- 

tion Division, U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Irradiation Called Possible 
Method of Preserving Produce 


irradiation treat- 
ments of fresh vegetables may soon 
become common practice. 

Such treatments would be used 
to control waste due to spoilage. 
However, because of unknown ef- 
fects, irradiation treatments are not 
immediately available. 

Dr. B. D. Thompson, assistant 
horticulturist with the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
adds: 

It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that 30% of the fruits and 
vegetables produced are never con- 
sumed. A large part of this waste 
can be attributed to decay that oc- 
curs during the marketing period. 

Much research has been directed 


MID-STATES 
EXTRA QUALITY 


WIRE PRobuctS || 
FOR THE FARM 
...AT NO EXTRA 
COST TO You! | 


| 


ASS ill 


top quality 
products offer years of 
extra wear and extra service at 
no extra cost. Line includes long- 
lived, weather-resistant farm 
fence, barbed wire (including 
lower cost “Hi-Ten’’) , Gold-Lock 
steel posts, baler wire, never-sag 
gates, poultry netting, etc. See 
your dealer. 


Now available 1960 Farm Account Book. 
\ Send postcard for free copy. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


toward a reduction of these decay 
losses. Nevertheless, there is room 
for more improvement. 

Refrigeration has been the most 
successful control method to date. 
Advances in techniques and equip- 
ment for precooling, transportation, 
storage, and retail display have 
been spectacular. 


Irradiation procedures in com- 
bating decay have been compared 
with chemical treatments in various 
experiments. The cobalt-60 irradi- 
ator at the University of Florida 
was used for tests on strawberries 
and radishes. 

Experimental findings were 
promising. However, irradiation 
treatments were not better than the 
best chemical treatment. 

“This tool of the atomic age is 
not a cure-all,” says the horticul 
turist, “nor is it presently adaptable 
with our present knowledge of its 
effects. But it is a future possibil 
ity.” 

For present reduction of deca, 
losses, Dr. Thompson recommends 
stringent grading, rigid inspection, 
diligent attention to sanitation, 
careful handling, and proper and 
continuous control of temperature. 


7 


Treat Strawberries to 
Avoid Whiskers 


If they are treated with sodium 
dehydroacetate, strawberries don't 
grow whiskers after they are har 
vested. 

So reports Dr. B. D. Thompson, 
assistant horticulturist at the Flor 
ida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. His tests have shown that de 
hydroacetate (DHA-S) controls 
post-harvest decay of strawberries 
under most conditions. 

The material is approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
grower use. 
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Your word is the only thing you 
must keep after giving it to someone 
else. 


“I'd like to get a word in.” 


45 
® 
PHYGON-AL 
FUNGICIDE 
MOST EFFECTIVE, LOW-COST CONTROL! 


1Vgor 
trol of 
Otrytic “© Teal 
tomatoes Ytis blight i Pog 
: 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
273 H Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM FOLKS WITH “KNOW-HOW” ~~ 


TAMPA P.O. Box 1021, Ph. 4-4131+ FORT PIERCE - P.O.Box 246, Ph. HOward 1-2230 
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Comment 


Honor Where Honor Is Due 


= SERVANTS all are Florida’s county agricultural agents. 
But “public servants” is a singularly pallid description of these industrious 
and dedicated men. It would be more to the point to call them prophets 
with honor in their own country. 

Florida has agricultural agents in all counties except Monroe. Many 
of them have received signal honors and tokens of appreciation from the 
grateful farm folk they serve. All of them deserve public'recognition. 

Unfortunately, though, space does not permit us to tell the stories—or 
even present thumbnail sketches—of 66 different men. That would entail 
the publishing of a book, not a magazine. 

Space does permit us, however, to honor 66 men by outlining the scopes 
and spheres of influence and service of one man. That man (see page 19) 
is Marvin U. (Red) Mounts. He has been a county agent more than 34 
years, longer than anyone else in Florida, and in Palm Beach County for 
the entire time. 

Palm Beach may not be a typical Florida county nor “Red” Mounts a 
typical agent. But, at the very least, his story well illustrates the wide 
diversity of activities carried on by a county agent. And it gives a good 
idea of the duties .. . even the rewards . . . of all county agents. 

As a tribute to Florida’s county agents—and to their assistants—we 
therefore salute Marvin U. Mounts, dean of Florida’s agricultural county 
agents. 


Farm ~f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 


Anemia: What Is It? 


a there’s a lot 


of loose talk about “tired blood” 
and such nonsense. 

Reliable information, however, 
is a good antidote to the cure-all 
claims of “snake root tonic.” So 
perhaps we should take a brief look 
at some of the scientific facts about 
anemia. 

Basically, there are two types— 
that caused by bleeding and that 


resulting from dietary influences— 
of anemia. 

There are many causes of ane- 
mia. But the condition is present 
only when (1) there are insufficient 
red blood cells present in the body, 
or (2) there is insufficient usable 
hemoglobin (iron) present in the 
red blood cells, or (3) a combination 
of these two conditions exist. 

Let us now consider a common 


cause of each type of anemia in 
terms of the above three factors. 


Hemorrhage, or bleeding, is a 
very common—and readily appar- 
ent—cause. But it requires a great 
deal of bleeding (massive hemor- 
rhage), or repeated hemorrhages, to 
show any effect on the red blood 
cells. 

For example, less than a pint of 
blood is lost during a short nose- 
bleed. This will not show any ef- 
fect on the blood of a normally 
healthy person because the bleed- 
ing has not been sufficient to de- 
plete the body’s reserves. 

On the other hand, a bleeding 
ulcer or a cancer lets a little blood 
out so regularly—or can let out so 
much so fast—that reserves of red 
blood cells are exhausted. Then, 
anemia occurs. 


Dietary causes of anemia have 
their effects on the hemoglobin 
which the red blood cells carry. 

A well-balanced diet is required 
by the body so that sufficient usable 
iron is available to be changed into 
the hemoglobin factor within the 
red cells. There are many good 
sources of iron. 

Liver and red meat are good 
sources. There is also much iron 
in many vegetables; our vegetarians 
can well do without meat and still 
supply their iron needs. 

Other minerals are needed, how- 
ever, if the body is to assimilate 
this iron. These minerals are found 
in a good diet of meat and vege- 
tables. 

Iron-poor diets are those in 
which a person eats only one kind 
of food . . . or very little food and 
lots of alcohol. 

For instance, milk is an excellent 
food. And it is a source of both 
iron and calcium. 

Milk, though, is also a fat food. 
So the baby who remains too long 
on an all-milk diet builds fat but 
lacks some of the other minerals 
necessary to keep his blood up to 
the pace of his rapidly-growing 
body. 


Fortunately, anemia today can be 
cured — regardless of the cause. 
Even the old bugaboo, pernicious 
anemia, a chronic and long-lasting 
condition, can be brought under 
control. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Relatively large amounts of vita- 
min B-12, administered either by 
mouth or hypodermically, enables 
the person with pernicious anemia 
to absorb iron and live a normal 
life. 

Blood chemistry can be a com- 
plex matter, and this is not the 
place to attempt to go into all the 
technicalities. There are only two 
things every person should remem- 

T: 

Anemia represents the lack of 
either iron or red blood cells or 
both. And once your doctor has 
determined why the condition 
exists, effective treatment is avail- 
able. 

On the other hand, it is not ef- 
fective treatment—in fact, it can be 
dangerous—to diagnose your own 
condition as anemia and then try 
to cure it with patent medicine or 
food fads. 


Prejudice is a great time-saver; 
you can form opinions without hav- 
ing to get the facts. 


Letters 
to the editor 


Dear Sir: 

Northern and other papers of the 
world will continue to stereotype 
Dixie as the land of tobacco-chew- 
ing, cruel, sordid whites as long as 
Southern political and publishing 
forces permit rule by these ele- 
ments, defend their actions from 
external critics, fail to punish them 
for their crimes, and otherwise help 
fight the “seggies” battles for them. 

Respect cannot be legislated. But 
tolerance for other citizens’ rights 
to vote and enjoy some of the privi- 
leges of humanity and citizenship 
can be; if, the better elements do 
not acquiesce. 

The social realities of a better 
economic life, more educational 
opportunity, and increased com- 
munications must be met in the 
governmental and political field just 
as the horticulturist and rancher 
must adapt to the technological 
advances in their fields. 

Sidney Craft 
Dallas, Texas 


THUMMER GREEN — — 


- - - SHARMAN 


I'VE GOT A FEW THINGS T’Do,wiLFreD! 
GIVE MAUDE HERE A FINAL CLIPPING... 
WANT HER TO LOOK HER BEST Y’KNOW 
WHEN SHE GOES TO THE STATE Fair! 


C'MON MAUDE ov’ 
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| COME TO—~THE 


THERE Y'aRE Mam! 
NOW HOWS ABOUT 


ANICE MANICURE! 
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Citrus Acreage Sought 


being studied include different 
rates of lime, dolomite, slag, phos- 
phates, potash, and trace elements. 

Four tons of lime and dolomite 
have been applied, plowed, and 
mixed with the soil to a depth of 
32 inches in some plots. Other plots 
have received the lime without the 
deep plowing. 

Yet other plots have been sub- 
soiled to a depth of 32 inches with- 
out mixing. This was done in order 
to determine the effect of pan 
breaking on tree response. 

Experimental plots are laid out 
in beds which are 50 feet wide and 
approximately two feet high. There 
will be two rows of trees, set 
25’x25’, per bed. 

Plans call for additional lime and 
dolomite to be applied on the sur- 
face and disked in the usual man- 
ner. The trees are to be set in the 
spring of 1960. 

Two rootstocks and a number of 
other variations are under study. 


Suitability of flatwoods soils for 
citrus production, the researchers 
believe, will be improved by the 


\ THIS s WHY the best growers 
use GULF Fertilizer 


(Continued from Page 15) 


incorporation of the necessary 
amounts of lime, dolomite, and 
minerals. 


Dr. O. C. Bryan, technical direc- 
tor of Soil Science Foundation, 
points out that the experiment is 
laid out with sufficient replications 
of treatments so as to make possible 
a critical evaluation of the data 
secured from time to time. He adds: 

“Although no prediction is being 
made, it is felt that—out of these 
treatments—a practical, economical 
plan can be developed for the pro- 
duction of citrus on flatwoods soils. 

“Considering the initial cost of 
land, extra minerals, and land prep- 
aration, the over-all cost of estab- 
lishing a grove on flatwood soils 
should not be greatly different from 
that of the uplands.” 

All of us plan to do _ better 
tomorrow .. . and we would, too, 
if we started today. 


The only complete mistake we 
make is the one 
learn nothing. 


from which we 


Gulf Field Representative Herbert Babb visits 
one of the groves of E. L. Atkinson, Umatilla 


grower. 


Florida growers and farmers depend 


on Herbert’s know-how in their problems con- 
cerning soil conditioning, fertilization and pest 


control. 
Gulf Fertilizer, 


COMPANY 


Tampa, Florida 


And, for best yields, they depend on 
formulated for Florida soils. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER 


SERVING FLORIDA AGRICULTURE FOR 56 YEARS 


Protect 
against 
frost 


and 


flash 
freezes 


with fecman all 
Eastman manganese sulfate 
The presence of vital manganese in your fertilizers helps your citrus 
trees withstand low temperatures...resist the effects of frost and 
flash freezes. 
An economical, easy-to-handle source of manganese is tecmangam, 
Eastman manganese sulfate (75-78%). 
Use tecmangam in water solution as a nutritional spray (it’s com- 
pletely soluble)...or in dry fertilizer mixes for ground application. 


Order tecmangam from your local fertilizer distributor in bags or in | 
carloads direct from 4 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


‘N 
“4 | 
EXPERIENCED FIELD MEN ; 
L 
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‘For Youngsters 


Rancn of Lutz, noted 
for its fine quality Angus, will hold 
its 3rd annual Feeder Calf Sale on 
March 26. Beginning at 1 P.M., 50 
top steers will be put on the auction 
block. 

The sale is restricted to FFA and 
1-H Club members. However, voca- 
tional agricultural advisors and 
county agents may purchase steers 
for boys and girls unable to attend. 

Charlie Moore, ranch manager, 
announces that arrangements have 


Only’ Sale 


been made with a Tampa bank to 
finance the purchase of a steer for 
any deserving youngster who de- 
sires this service. 

Steers offered for sale are ee 
anteed to be in good health, of 
pure Angus bloodlines, and halter 
broken. Average weight of the 


animals is 450 pounds. 

A type demonstration, which will 
include hints on grooming and pre- 
parin gsteers for show, will be held 
at 11 A.M. This will be followed by 


Try this new Hybrid Forage Grass 


Shoulder high in 49 days, 
this field made 4 tons of 
| ay per acre on Ist cutting! 


Produce low-cost livestock feed, rich in protein 
and Vitamin A, ideal for grazing, hay or ensilage 


High feed value, palatable and 
nutritious 


Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 


* 
% Good sugar content, all livestock like it 
* 


Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 


No bloat reports after 3 years of 
grazing 


*% Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 
drouth resistant 


Growers say —’’Best 
forage crop we've ever 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and bo? land show high production 
on ney, ifferent types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves 
are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins. 
At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy 
tonnage — up to 30 tons or more of en- 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are 
reported. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- 
fornia say—“Everything you said it was,” 
“It’s the coming hay in our part of the 
country,” “Beats “| we've ever 
tried,” “Best pasture I've ever seen,” “In- 
creased both our milk 
cream test,” “Cattle go 
eat candy.” 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 
(10 Ibs.) Postpaid in U. S.......... $12.95 
Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's 
Bulletin (25 Ibs.), Postpaid....................... $29.95 


‘Prices subject to chonge without notice.) 


roduction and 
or it like kids 


GRAZING REPORTS show low-cost beef gains, in | 
creased milk production for dairy cattle, seasonal | 
capacity of 2 to 5 head per acre. Yearlings gained | 
over 2 lbs. per head per day without supplement | 
in many tests. Sheep, horses, hogs and goats like | 


it and do well on it, producers say. 


PALATABILITY TESTS in Colorado show cattle and 
calves often prefer Sorghum Grass hay to good 


alfalfa. Equally good for feed when green 
chopped, dehydrated and pelleted, or dried in 
bundles. Dry winter stalks test up to 9% sugar, 
make ideal roughage for mother cows or yearlings. 


“Most promising new crop 


to reach the U.S. since alfalfa,” 
Stockmen declare. 


Find out for yourself how this new 
forage grass can fit into your livestock 
yee on your own farm or ranch. 

akes only 1% to 4 Ibs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 
good crops “where nothing else would 
grow.” Don’t delay, order your seed now! 


ORDER DIRECT FROM— 


NEW MEXICO Seed FARMS: 


P. O. Box 1015 — Clovis, New Mexico | 


THESE STURDY ANGUS STEERS will be sold by teas Ranch to FFA and 4-H Club members 
only on Saturday, March 26. Buyers are expected to come prepared to take the animals home 


with them. 


a ranch style luncheon at noon. 
Ranch owner Ralph Cordiner 
stages this annual event to promote 
the participation of youngsters in 
the livestock industry, with special 
emphasis on the Fat Show Show 


held each year at the Florida State 
Fair in Tampa. 

Three young buyers at Dundee’s 
feeder sale last year won top honors 
in the 1959 Florida State Fair 
Carcass Contest. 


Florida Beef Slaughterings Off 


LORIDA meat packing houses 
slaughtered fewer beef animals but 
more hogs in 1959 than in recent 
years, according to the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Not since 1952 have so few cattle 
and calves been slaughtered in 
Florida as in 1959. Reports for the 
first 11 months show that 264,300 
cattle (weighing over 229.5 million 
pounds) and 101,500 calves (weigh- 
ing slightly more than 24.5 million 
pounds) were sold to packing 
houses in the state. 

Cattle in 1959 were down 18% 
in number and 10% in weight from 
1958. Calves dropped about one- 
third in both number and weight. 

Sales of hogs and pigs to slaugh- 
ter houses in Florida through No.- 
vember 1959 came to 496,500 ani- 
mals weighing slightly more than 
105.25 million pounds. This was a 


> 


6% increase over the 1958 number 
of animals and a gain of 8% in 


weight. 
Last years advance in hog 
slaughterings followed drops in 


both 1957 and 1958. Prior to that 
time, there was a two-year period 
of gain. 


Volume of meat going to slaugh- 
ter houses is controlled principally 
by market conditions. It runs 
in cycles, generally nationwide in 
character. 

The number of cattle shipped out 
of the state and the building-up or 
the culling of herds in the state, 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
points out, are other phases of the 
cattle raising industry which also 
rise and fall with these cycles. 

In addition to cattle and hogs, 
about 1,000 sheep are processed in 
Florida packing houses each year. 


DRIED BEET PULP? Sure I use it! 


ie | get it from the I. S. Joseph Co. 
4 at $2.88 per CWT. 


DELIVERED! 


No cattle or dairyman should be without this 
better body building, milk producing feed. New, 
low Rail Freight rates make possible the *$57.50 
per ton price in 30 ton cars—sacked delivered 
50 Ib. paper bags. 
car” plan with one of your neighbors. 


Let us arrange a “‘share the 


get the facts from 


THEO. W. MARTIN AND SON (in N. Fla.) 
3166 Maple Drive N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


HARMAN AND HULSEY, INC. 


(in Central Fla.) 


P. O. Box 269, Tampa, Florida 


J. L. HANLEY (in South Fla.) 
7520 Beach View Drive 


t& \ North Bay Island, Miami Beach, Florida 


*Prices subject to change without ca 208 DEPT. 


write 
S. JOSEPH CO., 


INC., 1100 FLOUR 


FG, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


| 
| 
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Stop Parasites of Hogs 
By Drugs and Sanitation 


N EWER AND BETTER worming 
medicines are constantly being de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, the fight 
against swine parasites is still far 
from over. 

Parasite eggs and larvae ordinar- 
ily reach the stage infective to pigs 
in moist soil and manure, points 
out Dr. D. D. Cox, assistant para- 
sitologist with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He adds: 

There is no practical method for 
producing hogs that will complete- 
ly prevent parasite infestations. 


in pens with breeding stock.” 
Ascarid eggs remain alive and in- 

fective for several years. 

older, permanent pastures should 


Neither is there a drug that will 
remove 100% of all worms. 
Consequently it is as important 


to try to prevent infection—by prop- | 
er management and sanitation—as 
it is to know when and how to use | 


the proper anthelmintics to remove 
parasites. 


It is particularly important that | 
the sow be as free as possible from | 
filth when the pigs are farrowed. | | 
The parasitologist reveals: 

“This is best accomplished by | 
scrubbing the sow with soap and | 
water, and then placing her in some 
type of farrowing house before far- | 
rowing.’ | 

Preferably, the farrowing house | 
should have a concrete floor that 
is easily cleaned. A thorough daily 
cleaning of the farrowing house is 
recommended to prevent the build- 
up of a source of infection there. 


Some immunity, apparently, is 
developed to parasites. Older ani- 
mals with previous infections resist 
parasites more successfully than do 
younger pigs. 

“For this reason,” says Dr. Cox, | 
“weaned pigs should not be placed | 


FOR LOANS ON 


CATTLE 
ell tan 


Bran HAM inc. 
FARM LOAN | 


400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
Phone GArden 4-7121 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years. 


TAN 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


be avoided. 

The best procedure, according to 
the parasitologist, is to place pigs 
in a small temporary pasture and 
move them to new pastures at regu- 
lar intervals. 


Despite proper management and 
sanitation, it may become necessary 
to use anthelmintics to remove 
established parasites. A large num- 
ber of piperazine compounds are 
satisfactory for removing parasites 
—particularly the large roundworm, 


Therefore, 


It isn’t 
how little 
a fertilizer costs 


but how much it does 
that counts! 


Vertagreen 


has been specially 
formulated for Florida soils! 


Florida soils are different ... and need special analyses to give you 
top production! ARMOUR recognizes the need, and for years has 
provided analyses keyed to Florida soils. Result? Extra thick pas- 
turelands...longer grazing per acre. 
production at a lower feed cost. 

Use VERTAGREEN FOR COMMERCIAL CROPS this year. 
It is the premium fertilizer that has been specially formulated for 
Florida soils. See your friendly ARMOUR agent right away for 
Vertagreen and other quality Armour Plant Foods! 


- more meat and milk 


Worth more because it does more! 


. 
. 
. 
. 
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or Ascaris—from swine. 

Some of these products are mixed 
in the feed. Others are adminis- 
tered in the drinking water. 

To control Ascaris, whipworms, 
and nodular worms, another com- 
pound (Hygromix) is used as a mix 
in feed. This compound is used at 
the rate of 12 million units per ton 
of feed. 

“As a rule,” Dr. Cox reports, “the 
piperazines and hygromycin are 
non-toxic, reasonably priced, safe, 
and efficient.” 


Mr. R. E. Pinner 
P. 0. Box 561, Bartow, Florida 
Phone: CA 3-9717 


Mr. D. R. Kemper 
P. 0. Box 158, Clermont, Florida 
Phone: EX 4-2513 


Mr. W. S. Williams 
435 North Kentucky, DeLand, Florida 
Phone: RE 4-1316 


Mr. M. F. Zeliner 
P. 0. Box 7, Floral City, Florida 
Phone: Park 6-2085 


Mr. D. C. McCormick 
P. 0. Box 1549, Fort Myers Beach, Florida 
Phone: MO 3-2046 


Mr. J. T. Brantley 
902 N. E. 15th Street, Homestead, Florida 
Phone: Circle 7-6658 


Mr. S. 0. Owens 
P. 0. Box 3007, Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone: RA 5-549] 


Mr. L. L. Eaddy 
P. 0. Box 285, Lake City, Florida 
Phone: 3206 


Mr. 0. H. Gotsch 
P. 0. Box 32, Lake Hamilton, Florida 
Phone: HA 2-4822 


Mr. L. W. Jones 
P. 0. Box 774, Lake Wales, Florida 
Phone: 3-3124 


Mr. J. B. Smith 
P. 0. Box 306, Newberry, Florida 
Phone: GReenleaf 2-2356 


Mr. W. W. Beckett 
P. 0. Box 7701, Orlando, Florida 
Phone: GArden 3-9890 


Mr. R. V. Barber 
P. 0. Box 6, Palmetto, Florida 
Phone: 6-2503 


Mr. G. C. Butler, Jr. 
P. 0. Box 3, Perrine, Florida 
Phone: CE 5-4067 


Mr. J. F. Cochran 
P. 0. Box 1121, Pompano Beach, Florida 
Phone: WEbster 3-1660 


Mr. H. W. Philpot 
P. 0. Box 413, Tallahassee, Florida 
Phone: 3-2101 


Mr. J. E. Scott 
P. 0. Box 1957, Vero Beach, Florida 
Phone: JOrdan 7-2263 


BIG 


FERTILIZERS 


| 
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Keep Eye on Plantbeds, 


Tobacco Growers Warned 


ci ANT and close inspections 
of plants in seedbeds are a disease- 
prevention “must” for Florida to- 
bacco growers. 

So says Dr. Phares Decker, head 
of the Florida Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station plant pathology de- 
partment. He urges: 

“Keep a watchful eye for signs 
of damping-off, blue mold, and 
angular leafspot.” 

is caused by soil- 


borne bacteria and fungi. If this 
disease is present now, or shows 
up, Dr. Decker recommends the 
application of spergon as a drench. 


Blue mold had not appeared by 
the middle of last month. On the 
other hand, it has been found—to 
some degree — every year since 
1931. 

Consequently, it was pointed out 
that blue mold would probably ap- 
pear this year if the weather re- 


mained warm, with night tempera- 


Controls all 
major citrus 
mites and can 
used 
bearing trees 
days 
before harvest. 


No other miticide gives you the combination of 
advantages you get with TRITHION. It controls 
all citrus mites, even mite eggs; gives quick 
kill; and has long-lasting action. It’s available 
as a dust or spray. 

Ask your dealer for TRITHION, or write to 
Stauffer Chemical Company, P. O. Box 5388, 
Tampa, Florida. 


75_| Stauffer 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO MICA 
INDUSTRY AND eg 
AGRICU sees 
ood 


Stauffer Is one of America’s largest specialists in farm chemicals, 
Use Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, 
MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGU- 
LATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS, 


A Chemical C 
countr:! 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


tures between 40 and 60 degrees, 
and with rain, or even heavy fog or 
dew. 

Spraying or dusting can control 
blue mold. Spray with 3 pounds of 
76% ferbam or 2 pounds of 65% 
zineb in 100 gallons of water. 

Dust 1 pound of 14% ferbam or 
6.5% zineb over 100 square yards 
of young plants. Increase this 
amount, as the plants grow, until 
transplanting; then apply 2 pounds 
every 100 square yards of seedbed. 


Relatively new is angular leaf- 
spot disease. It can usually be 
traced back to the seedbed. 

When angular leafspot is found 
in the beds, its spread to other 
plants may be minimized by using 
bactericidal sprays or dusts. 

Antibiotics such as Agrimycin 100 
or streptomycin, at 200 parts per 
million, are recommended. Using 
10 gallons per 100 square yards, 
apply once a week to seedling 
plants. 

Streptomycin may be applied 
also as a dust of 1,000 to 4,000 
p.p.m., at the rate of 3 to 4 
pounds per 100 square yards. Two 
to four weekly applications may be 
needed. 
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Sting Nematodes 
Attack Citrus, Too 


NEMATODES are evidently 
expanding their sphere of activity 
—to the citrus grove. 

Previously it had been known 
that sting nematodes were vegeta- 
ble pests. When they attack vege- 
table plants, they damage growing 
tips and stop new growth of feeder 
roots. 

But now one of the sting nema- 
todes has been found guilty of 
attacking and damaging the roots 
of citrus trees. The culprit is the 
tiny eelworm, known by the scien- 
tific name of Belonolaimus longi- 
caudatus. 

The discovery was made by Dr. 
V. G. Perry, nematologist with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He says it is not the same 
as the burrowing nematode, which 
causes spreading decline. 

Dr. Perry has found that this 
sting nematode has infested citrus 
groves during the past six years— 
often in large numbers. He reports: 

“Our research leaves little Youbt 
that the sting nematode injures cit- 
rus roots .. . and probably accounts 
for some of the decline or poor 
growth within some groves in 
Florida.” 


7 
A man grows old through rust- 
ing, not through working. 


Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
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Continuing Market for Citrus 


F LoRIDA Cirrus Mutua, which 
keeps a close watch on the nation’s 
economic health, says everything is 
fine. 

“We attach great importance to 
the national economy because we 
know how directly it affects what 
our grower members get for their 
crops,’ comments Robert W. Rut- 
ledge, general manager. 

All indications are that more and 
more people will have more and 
more money to spend, with Florida 
citrus continuing to get its share, 
Rutledge says. 

Mutual's economists estimate 
that by the middle of 1960 the na- 


DANGEROUS WEAPON! 

Tractors can be a danger- 
ous weapon, says the National 
Safety Council. It reports: 

Since 1952, the fatality rate 
per 100,000 farm tractors has 
increased from 18 to over 27. 
Non-fatal accidents involving 
farm tractors are estimated at 
45,000 a year. 

Furthermore, adds the 
Council, the total cost of all 
tractor accidents exceeds $100 
million a year. 


tion will have a population of 180.5 
million persons. That's 41 million 
more than 15 years ago and 15 mil- 
lion more than just five years ago. 


The nation’s economy is setting 
new records, Mutual emphasizes. 
Here are some of the grower co- 
operative’s findings: 

Disposable income is expected to 
reach $357 billion by September of 
this year, 7% higher than the previ- 
ous September. 

Per capita income in the U.S. is 
expected to average $2,238 for 1960, 


NURSERYMEN 
& 
GROVE OWNERS 


We have on hand 200 Tons 
Pure Dry Poultry Manure from 
Cage Hens—Can fill a 20 ton 
truck in 3 hours. 

BROKERS & GARDEN 
SUPPLY STORES 
We can supply dry ground 
Poultry Compost in 25# 


attractive branded bags _ in 
any quantity. $39 ton. 


FLORIDANDEE 
POULTRY FARMS Inc. 


Route 4 Box 563 
Jacksonville 10, Florida 
Phone SP 12064 


compared to $2,057 in 1958 and 
$1,491 in 1950. 

Employment will probably in- 
crease by 755,000 during the year, 
an increase of 1%, 

Average hourly earnings are up 
6¢ over a year ago, with a trend 


of further increases during the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Department store sales in the 
fourth quarter of 1959 were up 6% 
over a year before, in spite of the 
steel strike during that time period. 

Total credit, now at $48.4 billion, 
is expected to reach $50.5 billion 
by the middle of 1960. 

Net working capital of all cor- 
porations—excluding banks, savings 
and loan associations and insurance 
companies—is reported to be 8.3% 
higher than a year ago. This will 
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probably increase by another 4% 
during 1960. 

Business sales in the next 12 
months are expected to increase by 
6%, Overall price increases of about 
2% are predicted. 

Mutual’s economic analysis winds 
up with this terse comment: 

“The nation’s economy is setting 
new records.” 

Some people may be sitting on 
top of the world, but most of them 
arrived there standing up. 


SUL-PO-MAG is granular...doles out 


magnesium to guard against freeze 


What’s the best way to minimize freeze damage? 
Many growers do it with Sul-Po-Mag, to raise 


magnesia. 


the level of available magnesium so trees can build 


vitality to shake off cold snaps. 

Sul-Po-Mag is much more effective than other 
magnesium sources. It’s granular... water-soluble 
(but slow-dissolving) to dole out protection all 
season long. Doesn’t leach out quickly. Doesn’t 
have to rely on acids from roots and soils to make 


it available. 
Products 


for Growth 


Get Sul-Po-Mag in the mixed 
fertilizer you buy. Give your citrus ------------- 


PREMIUM 


Ask for it by name: Sul-Po-Mag in 
your mixed fertilizer. 


Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 
Sul*Po+Mag 


Look for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 


buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
trees the magnesium supply missing Dept. FGR-76, Skokie, Il. 
in most soils. Please send me a free copy of your Magnesium" Booklet which 
For winter protection ‘or healthy 1 discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. : 
growth . . . improved fruit quality : 
and yields, depend on fertilizerscon- 
taining double sulphate of potash- 
* Trademark 76-59 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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WEEDONE 


the right weed killer for pasture weed control! 


WEEDONE LV4 
QE 


Eliminate resistant weeds with 
WEEDONE LV 4! When you mow you We el ONE 
merely delay an ever present problem. . “ee 

when you spray with WEEDONE LV 4, LV 4 
you eliminate the problem. With 
these problem weeds out of the way, 
you grow more and better grass, thus 


more profitable beef and milk 


aMcHE PRODUCTS, Inc 


production. 


=—| WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 
Fel Joole A natural for brushy fence rows, ditches 
ary) and roadsides. Contains both 2,4-D, and 
14sineed 2,4,5-T for more complete kill of mixed 
r= brush, briars and weeds. Apply on foliage 


in growing season, or as basal spray 
fall and winter. 


Both these fine WEEDONE products are made from the proven 
butoxy ethanol esters—proven safer, proven more effective . . . 
neither are poisonous to humans or livestock. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., AMBLER, PA., Niles, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D, AND 2,4,5-T WEED KILLERS 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


NOW AVAILABLE... 


FOR SHIPMENT 


> > 


Again in stock—Tennes- 
see Basic Slag—the soil 
builder and conditioner that 
contains ... 


@ Quick-acting lime © Magnesium 
@ Trace Elements @ Manganese 
@ 8% Available Phosphoric Acid 


Order through your fer- 
tilizer dealer — or write 
Jackson Grain Company, 
Tampa. 


THE IDEAL SOIL BUILDER AND CONDITIONER FOR FLORIDA! 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@FEEOS @SEEDOS @FERTILIZERS @INSECTICIDES 


— 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG @ VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


New Aids To Farm Living 


TUBE BUNK FEEDER 


Fast distribution of all types of feed is as- 
sured by Badger Northland’s new tube bunk 
feeder. It will mix any ration or rations 
thoroughly, then distribute them evenly the 
entire length of the bunk. 

A single lever rotates the tube to easily 
control the feed flow. The tube rests on 
special ball bearing rollers for easy rotation. 

Built for lifetime service, the feeder oper- 
ates with 1-1.2 H.P. motor. The tube is con- 
structed of 14 gauge galvanized steel with 
holes every two feet. 


MAINTENANCE BLADE 


Suitable for cleaning stock yards, maintain- 
ing dirt and gravel roads, and leveling proj- 
ects is this Servis tractor blade. Recommend- 
ed sale price for this 72-inch wide, rear-tractor 
mounted blade is less than $100 

This blade is recommended for tractors with 
three-point lift features having up to 30 H.P. 
rating. It weighs 240 pounds and has full 
reversible features for backfilling and eight 
other adjustments. 


PORTABLE WELDER 


Light (68 pounds) and compact in size 
(21-3/4" x 14-1/4" x 10”) is this new Emer- 
son portable welder. It is particularly useful 
for fast in-the-field farm welding, brazing, 
soldering, and heating jobs. 

A guaranteed output (78x open circuit volt- 


age with 75% power factor) gives ultimate 
performance from six conveniently located 60 
through 180 amp heat taps. All units carry 
NEMA ratings and U.L., CSA, and REA 
approval. 


ROTARY MOWER 


Usable with any tractor having PTO and 
standard ASAE drawbar is this new Allis- 
Chalmers trail-type rotary mower with five- 
foot cuts. It has two-position wheels (side and 
rear) and nine different wheel spacings. A 
hydraulic lift control adapter kit is optional. 

This model mows pastures, meadows, and 
heavily-weeded areas; chops bush and tree 
prunings, and cuts and shreds corn, maize and 
cotton stalks, bean vines, and other residues. 

Special attachments are safety plates, chain 
guards, shredding kits, and slip clutches. 


NEW HOIST 


This new Glencoe hoist is of the expand- 
ing level bolster type so popular for the light- 
er trucks. Weighing only 350 pounds, it will 
handle all a 3/4 or I-ton truck can carry. 

Easier to mount, you can install this hoist on 
your truck yourself and save the mounting 
cost. It fits under flat bed, grain, stake, or 
stock boxes up to 9 6” long. 


Swine Research 

Swine growth-promoting proper- 
ties of new chemicals alone and 
in combination with the broad 
spectrum antibiotic, Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline, are being investi- 
gated at the University of Florida. 

The investigations consist of 
feeding tests on early weaned and 
growing-finishing pigs. They are 
being conducted by the animal hus- 
bandry and nutrition department 
under a grant-in-aid awarded by 
the American Cyanamid Company. 

Dr. H. D. Wallace, associate ani- 
mal husbandman, is planning the 
experimental studies so they will 
be carried out under all conditions 
of practical swine production. Con- 
trolled experiments will be con- 
ducted on concrete floors, in dirt 
lots, and under pasture conditions. 
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National poultry outlook: 


Little Change Likely in 1960 


yon EGG AND POULTRY meat out- 
put in 1960 will be little, if any, 
above 1959 output. Consequently, 
one of the 1959 pressures toward 
low prices will be relieved. 

So states agricultural economist 
Edward Karpoff in a special, na- 
tion-wide 1960 outlook edition of 
the USDA’s monthly “Agricultural 
Situation” report. Karpoff makes 
the following predictions for 1960: 

Production of eggs is likely to 
be a little below that of 1959. 

Broiler production may be up 
slightly, but only on account of 
late-season increases. 

Turkey production may dupli- 
cate, or only slightly exceed, the 
1959 record. 


Evidence of a cutback in eggs 
became apparent last November 1 
when the flock of potential layers 
was 5% below the comparable date 
a year earlier. This suggested that 
the January 1, 1960, laying flock 
would be perhaps 3 or 4% lower 
than that of a year earlier. 

Probably, the average cut in the 
springtime hatch will be smaller 
than the October and November 
declines; a cut of 5 or 6% seems 
more likely. A cut that deep could 
not be fully offset by increased 
rates of lay per bird. 


The Kimber Research 
Center looks at eggs 
from every angle 


for egg quality 


K-137 Kimberchiks ranked first 
for firm albumen among all na- 
tionally sold chicks entered in 
three or more of the same 1957- 
68 Random Sample Tests. This 


is one result of a research 
today calls for breaking out over 
100,000 eggs from podigvesd 
stock each year. High produc- 
tion, good livability, and the 
chighest percentage of large early 
eggs have also been bred into 

K-187 Kimberchiks ll be 
proud to raise today. 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


ro- 


The result is likely to be smaller 
egg production in 1960, with the 
production divided among a larger 
population. The result will be a 
decline in per capita supplies, and 
hence in per capita consumption. 

Yet, because of the apparent de- 
cline in the demand for eggs, we 
should not look for sharp price 
rises. A reasonable expectation 
would be for an annual average 
increase of perhaps two or three 
cents per dozen above the pros- 
pective 1959 average of about 32 
cents per dozen. 

Moreover, this increase probably 
won't begin until about the second 
quarter of the year. 


Broiler production indications 
also point downward for the first 
half of 1960. 

There may be cuts sharp enough 
to raise prices to levels that will 
induce increases in output in the 
last four or five months of 1960. 
In that event, production for the 
year may be 3 or 4% above the 
prospective 1959 output of 1.7 bil- 
lion broilers. 

Prices probably will be slightly 
higher than the 16 cents in sight 
as the 1959 broiler average. 
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Overwrapping Helps 
Maintain Egg Quality 

Overwrapping cartoned eggs will 
help in maintaining egg quality for 
a longer period, Montana State Col- 
lege tests indicate. 

Cartons of fresh White Leghorn 
eggs were placed in Cryovac and 
Polyethylene overwraps for the 
tests. These cartons and cartons 
without wraps were held at temper- 
atures of 34°F., 50°F., and at room 
temperature. 

At refrigeration temperatures, 
both wraps were equally effective 
in maintaining high Haugh unit 
values and reducing weight loss. 
At room temperature, the Cryovac 
wrap was superior. 

Eggs in the wrapped cartons 
were significantly superior to un- 
wrapped eggs. 


Antibiotics for Layers 

Both intermittent and continuous 
antibiotic supplements in laying ra- 
tions resulted in small increases in 
egg production in University of 
Missouri research with egg-strain 
pullets. 

Egg production increase from a 
continuous antibiotic supplement 
was “statistically significant.” But 
the extra eggs produced did not 
pay the extra cost of the antibiotic 
supplement, according to poultry 
nutritionist J. E. Savage. 

The slight increase in production 
shown by birds receiving antibiotic 
intermittently was about equal in 
value to the cost of the supplement. 
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the 
Result of 
m= Scientific 
s“Know-how” 


DeKalb’s method of producing layers is based 100 percent on 
scientific “know-how”... and Science is the key to Quality. 
Yes—the hard-working, thrifty DeKalb Layer has introduced 
a new egg quality standard of its own. The reward to the 
poultry raiser... we believe, is greater security, because of 
greater demand for a high-quality product... quality that 
often results in higher prices from the egg buyer. The con- 
sumer’s reward comes with the breaking of the DeKalb Egg 
with its clear, firm albumen and full, golden-colored yolk . . . 
an egg that’s as perfect as DeKalb Science can develop. Yes, 
DeKalb’s own new standard of egg excellence is the result of 
scientific ““know-how.”’ It’s your kind of Quality. 


CALL OR SEE ONE OF THESE DEKALB 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES FOR DEKALB CHIX: 


Henry F. Smith Farm & Hatchery, Inc., Hilliard 
Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc., Graceville 
Brandenburg Hatchery, Dunedin 


Rodriguez-Brandenburg Hatchery 
Havana, Cuba 


Check-R-Board, Palatka 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commerical Producers and Distributors of DeKolb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
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Swift's 


of Pesticide 
Quality... 


PAYS OFF at the Market Place 


What a beautiful sight when the harvest moves to 
market. And right now you can help assure hundreds of 
extra harvest dollars by just investing a few in Gold 
Bear pesticides . . . insecticides and fungicides. That’s 
why Gold Bear belongs in your market picture. 

Why Gold Bear? Two reasons: First the ingredients 
—the finest of the old, and the tested of the new ... all 
selected for quality, potency and life in storage. 

Second—ever-watchful quality 
control of every ingredient and proc- bd 
ess to assure you of trouble-free, Swilt ; 
uniform application and higher kill- 105" YEAR 


ing power with either liquids or dusts. 
Plan now to use Swift’s Gold 

Bear products... ever on guard for your crop dollars. 

Then relax . . . and collect at the market place. 


f 


swiFT’s YOUR FINEST Buy; 


SWIFT & COMPANY « Agricultural Chemical Division 
Winter Haven and Pompano Beach 


By T. C. SKINNER 


Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Extension Agricultural Engineer 
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Designed for Gracious Living 


a. ARCHITECT certainly 
must have had Florida residents in 
mind when he designed this home. 
Its low, pitched roof; long, clean 
lines, and unique room arrange- 
ment will surely appeal to the pros- 
pective home builder. 

Provided in this plan are three 
large bedrooms with an abundance 
of closets, a spacious kitchen, a 
large living room, an appealingly- 
arranged combination dining-fam- 
ily room, two baths, a laundry cen- 
ter, and a utility area. 

For the family that must use its 
home for business, space for a 
roomy office is provided. Other 
families may use this space as a 
den, study, or extra bedroom. 

A double carport with storage 
space and a large porch, which can 
be screened or glassed-in, complete 
this unusual plan. I think you will 


like it. 

Copies of this plan — Number 
7140 — may be obtained from your 
local county agent or home demon- 
stration agent. Or if you prefer, 
you may contact the writer. 


Crop Prediction 

Winter vegetable production for 
the fresh market, the Crop Report- 
ing Board announced in mid-Jan- 
uary, is now expected to be 9% 
above last year and 7% above av- 
erage. 

A “rather sharp increase” is ex- 
pected for cabbage, carrots, let- 
tuce, and cucumbers. Some _in- 
crease is in prospect for snap beans, 
cauliflower, eggplant, and broccoli. 

Smaller crops, however, are fore- 
cast for celery, tomatoes, green 
peppers, and spinach. 


HOW CUT YOUR RESET 
WATERING 


...with Terra-Lite° 


Planting resets this sum- 
mer especially, will mean 
money in the bank for 
you. But if you bank on 
the rains during June and 
July planting, your water- 
ing costs will eat into 
your profits. 

Already several large 
Florida growers have dis- 
covered the benefits of 
Terra-Lite vermiculite in 
cutting watering costs, 


Terra-Lite vermiculite is available at your local fertilizer plant. 
Packed in clean, lightweight 4-cu. ft. bags. 
write, wire or phone your Terra-Lite representative. 


TOM NICHOLS 


211 E. ROBINSON AVE., ORLANDO, FLA. 


particularly where it is 
difficult to get water to 
isolated young trees in old 
groves. Terra-Lite is effec- 
tive because it holds air, 
water, fertilizer at roots 
—acts as an underground 
reservoir — even where 
water is scarce. 

It has been proven that 
Terra-Lite induces feeder 
root growth. 


For full details: 


GArden 5-0800 
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Virus-Resistant Grape 
Released to Nurserymen 


, AND CuTTINGs of Blue Lake, 
an excellent new home-garden 
grape, last month were released for 
sale to Florida nurseries. 

L. H. Stover, assistant in horti- 
culture at the Watermelon and 
Grape Investigations Laboratory, 
Leesburg, developed the new vari- 
ety. He made the original cross, 
between a native Florida grape and 
Caco (an American bunch grape) 
in 1950. 

Of the 12 resulting progeny, Rlue 
Lake was the best seedling. It 
has large, dark green leaves, near- 
ly round and frequently smooth 
edges, and better than average re- 
sistance to leaf diseases. 

Also, Blue Lake is resistant to 
Pierce’s disease. This is the virus 
trouble which has made grape pro- 
duction in Florida almost imposs- 
ible in recent years. 

Few adapted grape varieties are 
available to Florida growers. The 
distribution of Blue Lake, accord- 
ing to Stover, is intended to sup- 
plement the present limited list. 

The new variety is the second to 
have been released from the Lees- 
burg laboratory. Lake Emerald, 
released in 1954, was the first. 


Blue Lake is self-fertile. Normal- 
ly, it requires no pollinators. 

In some seasons, however, the 
fruit set of Blue Lake may be im- 
proved if varieties with profuse 
and highly fertile pollen (such as 


Canned Orange 


Juice Standards 
Are Amended 


» ANNED orange juice may now be 
standardized by the addition of 
frozen orange concentrate or other 
suitable ingredients permitted un- 
der Food and Drug Administration 
regulations. 

Such is the essence of a recent 
amendment to the U.S. standards 
for grades of canned orange juice. 
The amendment became effective 
with its publication (scheduled for 
January 21) in the Federal Register. 

Addition of canned concentrate 
“hot pack” orange juice is specifical- 
ly excluded by the amendment to 
the grade standards. FDA regula- 
tions require that any additives 
used be properly declared on the 
label. 

Standardization is designed to 
improve the quality of canned or- 
ange juice, particularly that packed 
from early season varieties. 

The USDA believes this action 
will benefit both consumers and the 
citrus industry by providing canned 
orange juice of more uniform qual- 
ity throughout the packing season. 


drained areas from Highlands 
County north. 

A bunch type grape with blue to 
slightly purple berries, Blue Lake 
has a spicy and slightly tart flavor. 
It is distinctive from the European 
dessert types. 

Blue Lake may have limited val- 
ue for sale as a fresh fruit. It is well 
adapted for making fresh juice, 
pasteurized juice, and other pro- 
cessed products such as jellies and 
jams. The grape aroma is retained 
in its products. 


Lake Emerald) flower in proximity. 

While it is adapted to a fairly 
wide range of Florida soils, Blue 
Lake is likely to do best on well- 


Specifications Myers Air Sprayers 


IO 


Cultural recommendations and 
more description of the Blue Lake 
grape are included in Circular 
5-120 which is published by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Gainesville. 
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It isn't the work we do that 
makes us tired—it’s the work we 
keep putting off. 

Most folks would think they're 
getting ahead if they could just 
manage to stay even. 


PERFORMANCE 
GIVES GREATER PROTECTION 


Touch-Matic Contro! 
Mounts on tractor, gives operat: 
complete control at finger tips 
hydraulically opens and close 
discharge valves for right, left o 
twooway spraying. 


REMOTE 
MODEL TANK FAN AIR-CLASS 
ENGINE CONTROL 
NUMBER SIZE TYPE C.F.M. pisewanet 
58120-232ET5S | Water Cooled | 500 Twin 32” 80,000 at Touch- 
| 
Gasoline Centrifugal Fans 80-90 MPH Matic*** 
| 6095-227ETS | Water Cooled | 500** Twin 26 60,000 at Touch- 
A Gasoline* Centrifugal Fans | 80-90 MPH Matic*** 
6095-225ET4 | Water Cooled | 400 Twin 24 45,000 at Touch- 
Gasoline Centrifugal Fans | 80-90 MPH Matic*** 
| 6040-A36ET4 Air Cooled 400 Axial Flow 30,000 at Manual 
| Gasoline 36” 60-80 MPH 
*6095-227ETS Also available with Diese! Engine 
**400 Galion Tank and High Pressure Piston Pump Optional! 


***Discharge valves activated through electrically controlled hydraulic system. 
| 


Air Handling Technique 
Twin centrifugal fans put high 
volume of air directly into tree 
foliage —air is delivered straight 
off fan blades with velocities up 
| to 90 MPH, 


Exclusive Myers air handling technique gives you air sprayer performance that really 
penetrates, really covers, really protects! VERSATILE TOO! Ability to overcome adverse 
| spraying conditions is an important requirement for successful air spraying. With a Myers, 


—ask your Myers sprayer dealer for 
@ demonstration in your own grove or orchard, or write to: 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


you can spray from both sides simultaneously or close off either side without loss of air 
volume or velocity. Tapered air outlets, new high pressure pump, drive-mist nozzles and 
greater air volume combine to deliver the penetrative power needed to properly protect 
all areas of the tree. Application is fast, economical and efficient. Touch-Matic control pro- 
vides instant stop-start action, keeps waste at a minimum and greatly reduces spraying costs, 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


| 
| 


MRS PATRICIA M COLLING 


UNIV. MICROFILMS, INC. 
313 N Ist ST 


DrrHane is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


SEE YOUR DEALER FOR DITHANE M-22—contains 80% maneb 


Sweet corn growers are finding that 
DirHANne M-22 (maneb) fungicide gives 
long-lasting protection from Helmintho- 
sporium leaf blight and Puccinia rust. 
DirHane M-22 sprays keep plants green and 
healthy . . . pay off in higher yields of top 
quality ears. 


M-2 


Florida celery growers are discover- 
ing the superior protection DirHane M-22 
gives against blights . . . even under severe 
weather conditions. For disease-free fields 
and higher yields apply DirHane M-22 ona 
regular schedule. 


Chemicals for Agriculture 
ROHM € 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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